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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE political event of the week has been the 
Mosley manifesto; and its anti-climax the ex- 
treme timidity and even cowardice of the 
party newspaper comments. In the case of the 
Daily Herald, of course, the embarrassment is 
natural; a rebel who may one day be king is an 
awkward person for an official organ to deal with. 


The other newspapers can hardly plead the same 
excuse. 


The Mosley manifesto, however, might well have 
tarried greater weight had it emanated from the 
Tory back-benches. Nothing in its contents forbade 


such an origin. There is, indeed, a conscience-salv- 
ing parenthetical reference to Socialist faith, but 
the programme of the document is pure Young 
Tory nationalism. 


The relation of tariff policy to. industrial 
rationalization on the one hand and to the main- 
tenance of wage standards on the other is peculiarly — 
significant, Even Mr. Snowden has never out- 
raged Tory sentiment so thoroughly as by his 
assertion that a tariff would be a sinister attack on 


wages. 


There are two morals to be drawn from the 
episode. The first is that there is something about 
the present conduct of Tory policy which drives its 
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natural supporters into the opposite camp. That 
something is a lack of imagination, owing to which 
the party’s programme is not properly linked up 
with the nation’s difficulties. _ Orthodoxy which 
manages to miss the mark naturally breeds 
revolutionaries. 


The other moral is that Sir Oswald Mosley was 
too precipitate in crossing the floor of the House. 
A man who wishes to lead a rebel group should join 
the Liberals, for Liberals, being all individualists, 
do not really fulfil the law of their being except 
when disobeying their leaders. After Liberalism, 
Toryism offers the best field for revolt, because the 
average Tory holds himself to be a lord of creation 
and therefore treats his leader as no more than 
primus inter pares. Assertions of independent 
judgment thus come naturally to him. 


But the prospects of a successful rebellion within 
the Labour Party are black indeed. Labour is 
itself a party of rebellion. In the mind of its 
adherents it is a movement of the weak against the 
strong. But the one chance of the weak lies in 
their numbers; and numbers are useless without 
discipline. 


That is why Labour takes its dissidents so seri- 
ously and calls party meetings to consider their 
conduct. That, too, is why the dissidents never 
really break away. Freedom to do a little inde- 
pendent skirmishing suffices them. When the 
crisis comes the party closes its ranks and follows 
its generals—as Sir Oswald Mosley will doubtless 
find out. 


There is a good deal to be said for the proposed 
Bill to abolish the lending of motor-cars at elec- 
tions. Few people like to refuse the local party 
agent the loan of a car for a day, but most owners 
find it an unmitigated nuisance and often expense 
(for there is always a risk of damage). The party 
point is ridiculous: Socialists ride to the poll in 
Tory or Liberal vehicles, and then vote their own 
way. 


It is suggested that the total poll may drop if 
people are not fetched and carried. So much the 
worse in that case for politics and the great prin- 
ciples of Liberalism and democracy: if people do 
not think it worth while to walk a few hundred 
yards to record their vote they cannot be greatly 
interested in the result, or have much faith in the 
promises of the candidates. 


The Harkness Trustees have, in my opinion, 
made a great mistake if, as Mr. John Buchan states, 
they have decided to publish no accounts of the 
grants they decide to make. The administration of 
a fund of this kind is a matter of legitimate public 
interest, and it would be a great pity if the impres- 
sion got about that hole-and-corner methods found 
favour in the eyes of the administrators. 


I am not surprised to see the Free Churches 
opposing the idea of Hospital Sweepstakes. With 
their history, they could do little else. But one can 
only marvel at human inconsistency, when staid 
and sober ministers denounce such methods as 


untoward and ungodly, yet tolerate such things as 
raffles, lucky dips, and similar gambles at the 
familiar bazaars for clearing off the mortgage on 
the local church or chapel. 


The B.B.C. is well advised to set on foot an 
enquiry as to the popularity of its programmes 
with the general public, though how it is to reach 
any final conclusion I do not know, for the fact is 
that the term ‘‘ general public ’’ is simply a phrase 
like ‘‘ the will of the people ’’ for a presumed unity 
that has no definite existence. The general public 
consists of a few thousand strata of opinion, each 
holding different and often contradictory views, 


The broadcasting authorities clearly aim at some. 
thing a little above the lower or more philistine 
level. In this, of course, they are wise, for that 
level is deplorably low; but I could wish that the 
B.B.C. did not always seem quite so smug and 
complacent about it. It is said that people dislike 
being educated. I do not believe it, at any rate 
of the present day. But they dislike the kind of 
patronizing superiority which so many of the 
educators adopt on the microphone. 


In my experience as an occasional listener, I find 
that different voices have extraordinarily different 
effects over the microphone. Sir James Jeans and 
Sir Oliver Lodge are the ideal broadcasters ; calm 
and conversational, with a sort of fireside effect. 
Sir J. J. Thomson is almost, but not quite as good. 
Mr. J. C. Squire is excellent on the boat-race, and 
gives the impression—which is quite indispensable 
—of enjoying the whole thing enormously himself. 


His literary efforts I have not heard, but literary 
men on the whole are dull and rather self-conscious 
when broadcasting. To this I would make two 
exceptions—Mr. Harold Nicholson and Mr. H. V. 
Morton. But authors reading extracts from their 
own or anybody else’s works are simply a bore 
and should be cut right out. 


Now for the bad broadcasters. Extraordinarily 
enough, Mr. George Robey seems to me one of 
the worst I have heard; his personality inexplic 
ably fails to come through. Dr. Jacks was 
laboured in manner—I am not referring to matter 
—on the one occasion I heard him; but the worst 
of all is the unknown reader of the epilogue on 
Sunday night, who is so unctuous in style as t0 
sound completely unnatural. 


The Russian State Trials, which concluded this 
week, were obviously a travesty of justice, and the 
suggestion that the whole thing was a put-up job 
and a piece of propaganda for the masses seems 
not altogether improbable. | How otherwise can 
one account for the ridiculous confessions, and the 
sentences of death which were immediately 
commuted ? 


Even the newspapers which are normally wel- 
disposed to the Soviet in Western Europe have 
hung their heads and kept silent over this sorty 
farce. But it may nevertheless have served its pur 
pose in domestic affairs. The Five-Year Plas, 
according to an able correspondent of the New 
York Times, is more likely to prove a twenty-five 
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plan; and the delay can presumably be 
explained to the proletariat as a result of capitalist 


conspiracy. 


Now that Mr. Hannen Swaffer is president of the 
spiritualist organizations in succession to Sir 
Conan Doyle, there should be more snap and go 
in these circles than before. Indeed, there seems to 
be a stirring of interest on the other side already, 
for Mr. Swaffer tells us that ‘‘ the spirits are so 
anxious to get through that when news of a coming 
sgance is received, spirit queues are immediately 
formed.” 


For my part, I prefer quality to quantity in these 
matters ; and if Mr. Swaffer can persuade one of his 
spirits to talk intelligently, I shall take it as a 
greater achievement on his part than if a baker’s 
dozen of them talk the usual trivialities or the 
rubbish that is often published as evidence. The 
spiritualists have done themselves a great deal of 
harm by their lack of discrimination in these 
matters. 


At the same time, I doubt if this particular folly 
—to say nothing of the contradiction between those 
spiritualists who believe in reincarnation and those 
who do not—quite explains all the opposition and 
ridicule which this movement has to face. The 
pagan attitude to life is still very strong, and in 
this case it seems to have no difficulty in combining 
with the querulous opposition of the Churches, 
which, for all their belief in another world, seem 
anxious to know as little as possible about it. 


As I expected, the railwaymen have not been too 
greatly impressed by the directors’ offer to sur- 
render a portion of their fees. Indeed, the President 
of the National Union of Railwaymen bluntly talks 
of “‘ paper sacrifices,’’ says that he will believe in 
the directors’ sincerity if they can say that they have 
given up 25 per cent. of their total income, and 
asserts that there is not a single railway director 
“who has not got at least another half-dozen 
strings to his bow.’’ The point that the directors 
have other sources of livelihood was made in these 
columns last week; the President of the National 
Union rubs it in by emphasizing that while the 
tank and file of railway employees are prohibited 
from supplementing their income from outside 


sources, this ordinance does not apply to the 
Boards. 


Perhaps the sacrifice would be more impressive 
if 25 per cent. of the directors were axed, instead 
of 25 per cent. of their emoluments. And this would 
have the concurrent advantage that, besides being 


economical, it would probably tend to increased 
efficiency. 


The Preparatory Disarmament Commission has 
agreed upon its report, but even if the latter is 
adopted by the Powers it will rather stabilize 
armaments than reduce them. Parturiunt montes, 
nascetur ridiculus mus is not, I imagine, the motto 
of the Commission as yet, but I venture to suggest 
that the College of Arms might take it into 


consideration as a suggestion when the time comes 
to allot one. 


Sir John Simon is to be congratulated on his 
frank statement with regard to the many rumours 
that were current in respect of the presence of a 
woman in the R ror. That particular story is 
now, I hope, killed, and if the Government were 
always as prompt and as careful in these matters 
as Sir John Simon has been, there would be far 
fewer so-called mysteries about public events. 
The candour in this case is in marked contrast 
with the secrecy that is maintained in respect 
of the Meopham disaster. 


M. Tardieu’s Government may have fallen 
nominally on a political issue, but the real reason 
was undoubtedly the personal unpopularity of 
the late Prime Minister in the Senate. That 
august assembly likes to be flattered by a deputy, 
and M. Tardieu was far too busy a man to waste 
time in empty compliments, and the consequence 
was the adverse majority the other day. 


To some extent M. Tardieu is an object of 
suspicion to all the older politicians, for he has 
the, to them, objectionable habit of addressing’ 
the French people direct. Admirable as this may. 
seem to us, the Senate and the Chamber havé 
memories of the two Napoleons and of General 
Boulanger, which explains their mistrust. 


M. Maginot’s hint that the period of military 
service in France may have to be extended in the 
near future is a sad commentary on the work of 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commission, 
though such a move is certainly not unexpected 
in view of the latest French vital statistics. There 
is also, and not only for military reasons, an 
obvious limit to the number of coloured troops 
that can be brought to Europe. 


The alternative, of course, is a professional 
army on the English model, but that is presum- 
ably ruled out as likely to be inimical to 
Republican interests. In short, the only way out 
of the difficulty caused by the excess of deaths 
over births is the extension of the period of 
military service, and it is not a little significant 
that such a step was last taken on the eve of the 
war. 


The recent increase in the number of country 
bus routes in the neighbourhood of London is 
most welcome to those who live in the districts 
served, but there is one complaint that does not 
yet seem to have reached the ears of those in 
authority. I am told that although it is now very 
easy to get from any part of the home counties 
to London, cross-country journeys still take a 
long time because it is generally impossible to 
make a connexion without a protracted wait. I 
commend this grievance to Lord Ashfield’s notice. 


The British film industry is making itself 
look ridiculous by its manner of employing super- 
latives. Because ‘ How He Lied to Her Husband ’ 
is in process of screening as a “‘ talkie,” Elstree has 
just broadcast the intelligence that it has secured 
a play ‘‘ from the pen of the greatest literary genius 
the world has ever known.”’ I seem to"“have heard 
of such quite capable practitioners.as Shakespeare, 
Dante, Homer, Goethe, and the author of the Book 
of Job. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF POLITICS 


HE politicians have had a bad week, and 
the whole system of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in this country has suffered thereby. 
On the one hand, there has been talk of a 
Coalition, or rather of a National Administration 
of some sort, and on the other there has been 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. Both these events 
show, in their different ways, that the politicians 
of the three parties have learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing, and that they are still thinking 
in terms of politics and parties at a time when 
the nation is sick and tired of these and of every- 
thing for which they stand. Such being so, it 
is not surprising that Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
manifesto should be regarded by an increasing 
number of people, both within and without the 
Socialist ranks, as that call to action which has 
been far too long delayed, and for which they 
have been waiting in vain since the present 
Government pledged itself to cure unemployment 
eighteen months ago. 

At first sight, of course, there can be no doubt 
that a National Government sounds’attractive, but 
the history of the country is proof that such 
administrations will not work. Even the genius 
of Fox could not prevent two of them from going 
to pieces within a very short space of their 
formation; the mismanagement of the Crimean 
War brought a third to disaster; while a fourth 
was broken at the Carlton Club eight years ago 
in circumstances with which we are most of us 
familiar. ‘It is all very well to talk about a Ministry 
of All the Talents, but in actual fact that implies 
nothing more or less than another Coalition, and 
at the present time this would merely mean, as 
has been pointed out elsewhere, government by 
three Old Gangs instead of by one. It is true 
that suggestions are being made that the Cabinet 
should be composed of non-party men, and the 
names of several eminent bankers have been 
mentioned in this connexion, but England is hardly 
likely to swop low politics for high finance. 

We use the term low politics advisedly, for we 
can find no other way of describing the current 
activities of Mr. Lloyd George. His admirers 
declare that the Liberal leader is an idealist, but 
if this be idealism then we frankly confess a 
distinct preference for the realism even of Stalin. 
Neither Parnell nor Redmond ever displayed so 
open a disregard for the decencies of public life 
in their efforts to keep a minority government in 
office. Never in his whole career has Mr. Lloyd 
George overwhelmed any man or any institution, 
not even the Welsh Church or the House of Lords, 
with such abuse as he has levelled at Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his colleagues, yet he is prepared 
to keep this Cabinet of “‘ footlers ”’ in office for 
an indefinite period in the hope of placing a 
measure of Electoral Reform upon the Statute 
Book. In short, when the interests of Liberalism 
and those of the nation clash, it is the latter that 
must go to the wall. Nor does the end even justify 
the means, for the moment that Mr. Lloyd George 
has got his Electoral Reform Bill passed, the cry 
will go up that the present House of Commons is 
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no longer representative, and he will find himself 
faced by that very appeal to the country which 
he is so anxious to avoid. 

It is with relief that we turn from this gallj. 
maufry of chicanery to the projects of Sir Oswald 
Mosley, who has, at any rate, the merit of going 
to the root of the matter of which he treats, 
There are many points in his programme with 
which we disagree, but he is echoing the views 
which have been advocated in these columns for 
months past when he says that “‘ it is impossible 
to meet the economic crisis with a nineteenth-cen. 
tury Parliamentary machine,’’ and we cordial] 
endorse the statement that ‘‘ for ten years Parlia. 
ment and the country have refused to face the 
facts.’’ Furthermore, there can be little doubt that 
he is right in the suggestion that only by the 
establishment of a small inner Cabinet in place 
of the present unwieldy conglomeration of mere 
departmentalists can necessary reforms be carried 
out; otherwise they will, as in the past, inevitably 
be blocked by vested interests. In fine, Sir Oswald 
Mosley is working along the right lines, and 
whatever mere party politicians: may say, the 
country has been directly interested in his pro. 
posals, whereas it has received the alleged 
solutions of other parties with apathy and 
indifference, 

In this connexion we trust that Mr. Baldwin 
and the Conservative Central Office will walk 
warily. Mr. Amery and Dr. Elliott have, it is 
true, bestowed a qualified blessing upon the 
Mosley manifesto, but in other Tory quarters 
we detect a tendency to denounce it as uncon- 
stitutional. Such a policy will lead Conservatism 
to a disaster unparalleled since the death of Queen 
Anne. The British Constitution cannot, it is 
true, be taken by storm. But the waist of 
Britannia has proved flexible enough in the past 
when circumstances required, and it could no 
doubt submit to a little gentle pressure to-day 
without permanent damage to health. In any 
event, to talk of constitutional niceties will neither 
cure economic ills nor win votes, and if the Con- 
servative leaders make the mistake of merely follow- 
ing tradition they will be ignored by those who look 
forward instead of back. This is merely ‘‘ Safety 
First ’’ in another guise, and the instinct of the 
nation told it a year ago that Safety First was 
merely an excuse for inaction. In any event, Mr. 
Baldwin, who only a few months ago was 
advocating such a revolutionary change as the 
reference of foreign treaties to a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, appears to be singu- 
larly unfitted to play the part of the champion of 
the Constitution. 

The long and short of the whole matter is 
that it is not this party or that which is being 
weighed in the balance, but the Parliamentary 
System itself. The nation is every day becoming 
more determined to put its house in order, and 
if this cannot be done with Parliament then it 
will be done without it. That is the real signifi- 
cance of the Mosley manifesto. As for the pact, 
or understanding, or whatever is the official 
euphemism for the log-rolling covenant between 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd George, tt 
is already being repudiated by the respectable 
members of both parties concerned, and it stinks 
in the nostrils of the public. 
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INDIA AND IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE 


T may at first sight appear fanciful to suggest 
[os India, where the campaign for the boycott 

of British goods is still far from abandoned, 
may be prepared in the near future voluntarily to 
accord preference to British goods. It requires an 
effort of imagination to see that while the Imperial 
Conference failed in any way to increase our 
Imperial markets, the more difficult and anxious 
Round Table Conference may yet achieve that end. 

In a limited sense, India does already: enjoy 
fiscal autonomy—the most valuable advantage 
that a State derives from independence and that a 
British possession obtains as an attribute of respon- 
sible government. This right was accorded to India 
by the Joint Select Committee of both Houses in 
1919, which recommended that whenever the 
Government of India and the Legislative Assembly 
found themselves in agreement upon some fiscal 
matter, the Secretary of State should not intervene. 
The purpose was to abolish the fear—in some cases 
amply justified—that India’s fiscal~ policy was 
designed less to benefit her than to enrich Great 
Britain. That fiscal autonomy will certainly not be 
treduced—on the contrary it will be greatly 
extended—by the Round Table Conference. 

There is, of course, little doubt that Parliament 
will insist upon some safeguards for British trade 
with India and for British commercial and indus- 
trial interests established in India. How that will 
be effected is uncertain, but there will certainly be 
some machinery to prevent confiscatory or discrim- 
inatory legislation and taxation directed against 
British concerns in India, and British imports into 
India should receive treatment as favourable as that 
accorded to any foreign imports. This last proviso 
in no way conflicts with the principle of fiscal auto- 
nomy, and India will retain her right to place her 
own interests first and to build up her own indus- 
tries behind a tariff. 

For years past political observers have realized 
that India was bitterly opposed to the idea of 
Imperial Preference, but it is not generally known 
exactly what are the reasons for that attitude. A 
full statement of the nationalist Indian point of 
view is given in a minute of dissent to the Report 
of the Indian Fiscal Commission : 

The country granting it [i.e., Imperial Preference] has 
full power of initiating, granting, varying and withdraw- 
ing preference as it suits the interests of its own people. 
Such power India does not possess at present.... The 
logical conclusion, therefore, is that India cannot accept the 
principle of Imperial Preference until she has attained 


responsible government, and is able to regulate her fiscal 
policy by the vote of a wholly elected legislature. 
Later, in summarizing, the signatories say : 
We are in favour of the principle of Imperial Preference 
on the distinct condition that India should in this matter 
be put on the same footing of freedom as is enjoyed by 
the self-governing Dominions, and that the non-official 
members of the Legislative Assembly should be given 
power by legislation or other equally effective means to 
mitiate, grant, vary and withdraw preferences as may 
be necessary in the interest of India in all its aspects. 
We are, therefore, entitled to say that so far as 
these five signatories of that dissenting minute are 
Concerned, the grant to India of complete fiscal 
autonomy will result in their being willing to con- 
sider favourably a proposal for Imperial Preference. 

A book of quite unusual value and interest has 
fecently been published called ‘ Bridging the 


Gulf.’ It is an open secret that the author, ‘‘ An 
Indian,’’ is a distinguished delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, who has held office both as a 
Minister and as an Executive Councillor under the 
Reforms. Among a number of interesting sugges- 
tions which he makes for bringing Britain and 
India together in an amicable partnership, he 
emphasizes specially the desirability of the British 
Exchequer undertaking part of the cost of the 
defence of India. 

The author draws attention to the passage in the 
Simon Report in which the Commissioners sug- 
gest that the Indian frontier is in effect an 
Imperial frontier, that the defence of India is in 
part an Imperial responsibility, which ought not 
to rest entirely upon the shoulders of India. The 
author suggests that in fact it may come to be 
admitted that in equity the Imperial Exchequer 
ought to make some contribution, but he goes 
further and asks that Britain should undertake one- 
third of the burden. He asks frankly for a yearly 
subvention of eighteen crores of rupees, or 
413,500,000 from Britain. 

Three arguments are advanced in favour of this 
proposal, which at first sight is scarcely likely to 
appeal to British taxpayers. The first is the argu- 
ment of justice, as advanced by the Simon Com- 
mission. The second is one of sentiment. It is now 
universally recognized that the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms were everywhere handicapped—in 
some provinces, fatally—by financial stringency, 
and if the new constitution is to prove successful, 
and is to tranquillize a distraught India, funds for 
financing the nation-building activities of the pro- 
vincial governments must be found. The value of a 
gesture of good will in the shape of cash would be 
a potent factor in Indian politics. 

The third argument is one of business advantage. 
India is by far Great Britain’s most valuable. 
market. In 1928-29 India imported British goods 
to the value of £90,000,000, but even that large 
sum worked out at less than one farthing per head 
per day. Although the Indian market is nearly as 
valuable as that of Canada, South Africa and New 
Zealand combined, the purchasing power per head 
of Australia, for example, is more than twenty-two 
times as great. An increase in the purchasing 
power of the Indian ryot of even a few rupees a 
year would result in an astonishing increase in the 
value of the Indian market to British manufac- 
turers. The Simon Commission estimates the 
average annual income of Indians as Rs. 107 (£8) 
at most; it should not be difficult by agricultural 
development and improved social services to in- 
crease this figure very largely, and so to increase 
the purchases of British goods. 

Tt may not be rash,”’ writes An Indian,”’ ‘‘to 
suggest that during the next ten years, with better 
organization, the average income of an Indian may 
be raised by Rs. 20 per annum. Sixty per cent. of 
India’s import is with the United Kingdom and 
sixty per cent. of this increased income will mean 
255,000,000. . . . The value of India’s. purchase 
of British goods is only about 5s. per head . . . 
with the improvement of health and the economic 
condition of India it ought not to be difficult for her 
to purchase 10s. to 12s. per head. This will 
mean an additional amount of £85,000,000 te 
4 100,000,000 in British export to India.’’ 
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Even if these figures prove to be optimistic, there 
is at least no doubt that the argument is sound in 
principle. The question is whether Great Britain 
would be prepared to draw a further £13,500,000 
from the taxpayer in the hope and expectation of an 
increase in trade. The answer, it is suggested, 
should be that the transaction is too speculative if 
we are to rely merely upon the probability that we 
shall obtain sixty per cent. of the anticipated 
increase in India’s import trade. Our proportion 
of the Indian import trade is indeed even now fall- 
ing, and in return for our financial contribution we 
must be given tariff preferences. How valuable a 
preference may be, even in the case of a commodity 
which India produces behind a protective tariff, is 
shown by the steel tariff, which for technical 
reasons unconnected with Imperial Preference 
imposed a higher duty on foreign than on British 
imported steel. Out of an annual increase in 
imports of 117,000 tons, 103,000 tons were from 
Great Britain. This represented an increase of 143 
per cent. on the average annual imports before the 
differential rates were introduced. 

Surely there is a possibility of striking a bargain 
advantageous at once to India and to Great Britain 
along these lines. If Britain by a generous gesture 
assists in raising the standard of living of the 
Indian masses, and at the same time grants to India 
that complete fiscal autonomy which cannot indeed 
any longer be denied, we shall be able to put for- 
ward a request for a favoured position in supplying 
the increased needs of India which there is some 
hope will be freely and gladly granted. 


THE CINEMA MUDDLE 


OR quite a long time the L.C.C. has 
F reeuiatea the conditions under which cinema 

theatres may open on Sundays. On the whole, 
and with certain criticisms of the financial calcula- 
tions involved, the system has given general satis- 
faction. Unfortunately it is illegal. The L.C.C. has 
been laying down regulations to govern action 
which the law forbids it to take. What are we 
going to do about it ? 

One solution is to do nothing, and this plan 
was adopted last Sunday when the cinemas 
opened as usual, Two pleas may be urged in 
justification. The first is that as our present 
arrangements have done no harm so far, there is 
no reason why they should do harm in future. 
This, however, is a piece of transparent sophistry. 
Until last week no one suspected that the L.C.C. 
was not acting entirely within its rights. This 
week everybody knows that a body whose function 
is to execute laws is now setting a law at defiance. 
The circumstances have thus wholly changed. 

The second plea is that it will not matter if the 
law is broken. Every day this week, it may be 
argued, at least half a million people will still 
be breaking the law passed a quarter of a century 
ago to regulate the speed of motor-cars. Why 
should not another half a million spend one 
evening a week breaking another law more than 


_ a century older?” 


In our view this is dangerous cynicism. 
Organized society rests upon respect for law, and 
the whole foundation is weakened if one law is 
openly and generally broken. We are far from 


convinced that the motor legislation now at last 
to disappear from the Statute Book has been with. 
out evil effect on the morale of both police anq 
public. We are absolutely certain that the results 
must be thoroughly vicious when social legisla. 
tion is not quickly forgotten but deliberately 
disobeyed. America provides an awful example, 
The general lawlessness now prevalent is the 
direct consequence of Prohibition. It could not be 
otherwise. Persons breaking the eighteenth 
amendment are technically criminals. Neverthe. 
less, their activities are sheltered by millions of 
citizens belonging to the respectable classes of 
society, with the result that other criminals, whose 
activities are far more nefarious, have found cover 
behind the same comprehensive cloak. 

The principle is, in fact, clear. Decent govern- 
ment is only possible on the condition that actions 
which it labels criminal are reprobated by the 
overwhelming majority of the governed. Once 
let this condition be modified in any conspicuous 
particular and the whole structure of government 
is weakened. 

We say, then, with emphasis, that so far as the 
now notorious Act of 1780 is concerned, the choice 
lies between enforcement or repeal, and between 
these alternatives we no less emphatically favour 
repeal. Our strong expression of opinion will, we 
know, be painful to many who seek to maintain 
the peculiar quality of the English Sunday with 
an earnestness which commands respect. To these 
we would submit, first and foremost, that the law 
is incapable of enforcement. Not one in a thousand 
of those to.whom Sabbatarians would bar the 
cinemas will voluntarily go to a place of worship 
instead, and the day when attendance could be 
made compulsory is definitely past. 

In this matter we must face the facts. Whether 
we like it or not, there has been a transformation 
of public feeling during the last sixty years. A 
few venerable figures can still recall the days when 
every secular book was taboo on Sundays; elderly 
folk can remember the controversy over Sunday 
trains; and any middle-aged provincial knows what 
horror was evoked by the first proposal for the 
Sunday opening of museums. But the strength 
of opinion was not to be denied in the past and 


cannot be denied now. We must face the fact 
that even if the law could be enforced in the letter 
—though, in truth, enforcement would only lead 
to the patronage of ambiguous night clubs and 
unambiguous: gambling dens—it would be broken 
in the spirit. 

Further, democracy has its rights. Our youth 
of both sexes is fully entitled to insist that it will 
not spend its Sunday evenings walking up and 
down pavements. It is quite futile to retort with 
a lament over the declining religious spirit 0 
our people. There is not the slightest evidence 
that the religious spirit of our people is declining. 
But what has definitely gone is the acceptance d 
traditional methods of its expression, and becaus 
it has gone our people will not suffer their socil 
life to be dominated by the ideals of a swiftly 
dwindling minority. The opposition to the rept 
of the Act of 1780 will be passionate. We advis 
that it be quietly and firmly disregarded. Furthet, 
since this opposition will arise chiefly from Not 
conformity, we commend our advice more partict 


larly to leaders in the Church of England. 
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GERMANY AND EUROPE 


By Dr. E. BENEs 
(Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia) 


ERMANY holds the key of the'New Europe. 

What happens there within the next few months 

will decide the course of European politics for 

s to come. Geographically in the centre of the 

Continent, Germany is the political and the economic 

hub of Europe. It is in this country that 7,000,000 

citizens have just voted to put into power a movement 

which promised to tear up the Treaties which are 

the basis of the European settlement and the founda- 
tion of the League of Nations. a rf 

It would be easy to exaggerate the seriousness of 
the position. Something not unlike the movement 
which gave success at the polls to Herr Hitler and 
to his dictatorial tendencies tries to replace the former 
Government in other countries in Europe. These 
domestic events in themselves would hardly be disturb- 
ing. Their significance is that they may represent 
expressions of a general uneasiness in Europe. In 
almost every country the economic stresses of the times, 
which have embarrassed the various Governments, 
have fortified the discontented elements. It is because 
some of these movements may have a wider scope 
than the limits of a single country that the statesmen 
in other countries must watch them carefully to see 
that the stability of the general settlement is not 
endangered. Because no nation can live by itself in 
1930, the Governments of every country must consider 
always the reaction of their policy upon their neigh- 
bours. If they remember that, our“present problems 
will be more easily solved. 

There are many hopeful signs. The hitch in the 
naval talks between France and Italy was made to 
appear significant because it followed upon the news 
of the German elections. But it was not the first 
check the negotiating statesmen have met with. Wher 
the members of a family are accustomed to express 
different views on many subjects, another difference 
has hardly the importance of a divergence between 
those who almost always agree. 

As it is, nothing can stop the holding of the World 
Disarmament Conference within the next eighteen 
months. I have been closely associated with the work 
of the Third Commission at Geneva on Disarmament, 
have been its Rapporteur and Chairman, and have 
taken part in all the conferences and discussions 
which have been dealing with the preparatory work 
ever since the League took up the problem. 

We can hardly be ready in March with all the 
data, so that it must either be held in the November 
following the next Assembly or after Christmas, 1931. 
The sooner it is held the better, for the state of 
Europe, so far from making it undésirable to embark 
on so thorny a problem, imperatively demands it. 

I know the problem is terribly difficult and both 
tendencies will check each other violently. I know, 
too, that failure could be extremely dangerous. 


‘Finally, I know that it is not at all certain that the 
_ result will be completely successful, I hope, in any 


case, for a partial success. Among other things it 
will strengthen the hands of those statesmen who are 
trying to resist political movements which are not 
friendly to the League. 

I have other grounds for being an optimist. The 
great trade depression, which has perhaps in some 
directions checked the work of the League, has surely 
demonstrated beyond doubt the value of the measure 
of co-operation which the League has already obtained 
among its members. Not one of the leaders of the 
countries which take part in the discussions at Geneva 
believes that his country has not benefited by its 
Participation. The most striking effect of the crisis 


has, in fact, been to stimulate and expedite the ten- 
dency towards the grouping of various countries with 
like industrial or agricultural needs. 

The spur of necessity has overcome even political 
and national obstacles. Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania and Poland have stood closely together for 
years past because their political necessities were 
similar. Now Hungary and Austria are showing a 
tendency to enter with them into a new regional 
economic understanding. If they can reach an agree- 
ment favourable to the economic interests of them all, 
many political problems will become easier to solve, 
and others which are much talked of will, in fact, 
never arise. 

There will be other groups; the Scandinavian coun- 
tries: perhaps a close collaboration between France 
and Germany. Why not? The industrial interests of 
both these great countries are the same, and Europe 
will have nothing to complain of if the co-operation 
is achieved. 

I see in these groupings no clash of interests. 
There may not be an immediate lowering of tariffs— 
instead a handful of groups will replace the dozens of 
separate units which make up Europe to-day. Each 
of them will be within the framework of the League. 
They will have multiple connexions with each other. 
They will constitute a stepping-stone towards the United 
Europe of M. Briand. In this way the danger of 
this crisis being used to support violent nationalism 
will be counteracted, and the new aggregations of 
States will be bound together by more enduring bonds 
than a political alliance or a dynastic union. Problems 
of security and arbitration will be simplified and dis- 
armament hastened, 

I look back, therefore, upon the Assembly just 
closed as being relatively successful. This Assembly 
has shown to us better than any other which are 
our common difficulties and our common interests. 
If we were brought up directly against difficulties 
there, we saw also that it was only by unity we could 
surmount them. It would be folly if by some foolish 
action the solidarity of Europe was impaired at the 
very time when a united front is so urgently and 
so insistently required. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FIRST 
YEARS IN ENGLAND—II* 


By Hector 


N July 17, 1840, the Prince Consort wrote 
from Buckingham Palace : 


For three days the Nemours have been staying here. 
They are very merry and happy. She is as beautiful as 
ever and has a very soothing influence on Victoria, . . . 

In a fortnight, I hope Parliament will be over and we 
shall be able to flee from town to our beautiful Windsor. 
Yesterday a Bill of especial importance for me was 
brought into the House, and accepted without any debate, 
after many intrigues had been tried against. This was the 
Regency Bill. In case of Victoria’s death and her 
successor being under 18 years of age I am to be Regent 
—alone—Regent, without a Council. You will understand 
the importance of this matter and that it gives my position 
here in the country a fresh importance. Sussex was 
against it and declared it an affront against the legal 
family. He intended to bring a protest into the House, but, 
when his friends abandoned him, seeing the superior power 
of the Ministers, Whigs and the whole Tory Party, he let 
the matter pass without intervention. Without Stockmar, 


* The second of a series of fourarticles, based on hitherto 
unpublished letters preserved in the archives in Coburg. 
These letters were written by Prince Albert to his brother, 
later Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg. The writer thanks 
the present Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha for permitting him 
to read and quote from the letters. (Copyright reserved in 
all countries.] 
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the Ministers would probably have retired on account of 

the risk and trouble. But he (this only between us) won 

those people over and they were willing to undertake it. 

Victoria is most satisfied with this arrangement. 

The letters written by the Prince Consort to his 
brother in Coburg contain many pictures of English 
life, but towards the end of 1840 they were filled 
with complaints against his brother’s immorality and 
financial escapades. 

Ernst had inherited the broad morals of his family, 
whereas Albert was virtuous to the day of his death. 
Indeed, the one was a saint as much as the other 
was a sinner. But although Albert was always 
shocked by immorality, he never forsook his brother. 
In return, Ernst worshipped Albert’s virtue and 
diligence, and although his own character was so 
different and although he was the elder brother, he 
always accepted Albert’s judgment and his scoldings. 

The letters of 1840 show that Ernst had again 
displeased his brother. He had just returned to 
Coburg to live with his father. Prince Albert wrote 
to him: ‘‘I succeeded in making your return to 
Coburg easy and to open our father’s house for you. 
You may live there in peace, if you do not bring 
sadness into it again by your misdemeanours.’’ 

Stockmar was leaving Buckingham Palace for 
Coburg. ‘‘ For your sake, I am glad,’’ Albert wrote 
to his brother. ‘‘ His society will be of great im- 
portance to you, but do not try to make him believe 
things, and do not exaggerate. He is clever enough 
to find out the truth and it will only lead to your 
losing his esteem and affection.’’ 

“* . . . The Regency Bill passed both Houses with- 
out the slightest opposition. The great intrigue of the 
Duke of Sussex had no success. He only made a 
very stupid address in the House of Lords, and 
nobody thought it necessary to reply to it. He made 
himself ridiculous. Everybody is exceedingly friendly 
towards me. On the 12th, Parliament will be closed. 
In spite of Lehzen and the Master of the Horse, 
I shall drive with Victoria in a carriage to the House, 
and sit beside her, on a throne especially built for 
me. As Lord Albemarle will not feed all the horses 
sent by the Shah of Persia, Iman of Muskat, Kings 
in India, etc., Arabian, Persian and Indian horses 
(which cannot be ridden) at his expense, I got 
Victoria to make me a present of them. So I shall 
have a stud at Windsor. V. will give me the money 
to keep them and I shall have the sole command over 
them.”’ 


‘* Windsor, August 22, 1840 

““Leopold has been here for about a fortnight ... . 
Yesterday he said to me, with half closed eyes, and 
his peculiar smile, Oxenstierna had said: ‘It is 
astonishing with how little wisdom is the world 
governed.’ 

““ How true! His presence has done much good. 
I am really glad to hear from him, Aunt Louisa and 
Feodora that everything is going on so much better 
here since I have been here, and that Victoria has 
changed much to her advantage. You don’t enjoy 
the best reputation. They hate you awfully and 
think you are the cause of all misery. Only yester- 
day she said so to Anson [the Prince’s secretary]. 
She was lovely to look at yesterday at dinner, she 
had a very low-necked dress,’ with a bunch of roses 
at her breast that was swelling up from her dress.” 

His first birthday in England passed by, but it 
was “‘ different to what it used to be.’”? His German 
servant, ‘‘ with his embarrassed congratulations in 
the morning” and the dog he had brought from Coburg 
‘‘were the only known faces... . Your letters 
make me quite sad, you feel lonely and unhappy. 
As I have said repeatedly and I say again, wedded life 
is the only thing that can make up for the lost 
relationships of our youth.’ 

His brother was still unmarried and a Russian 
Princess had been suggested. She had position, 


money and beauty, and Albert agreed that these were 
virtues ‘‘ not to be thought of lightly.”” But he 
added, ‘* You ‘néed a wife who is loving and good, 
not self-willed when you discuss things with her, but 
one who will influence you by her intelligence. That 
is not the way with Russians. Then there is the 
great danger that you would have to submit to the 
wishes of the Czar... .” 

In the next letter he wrote on the same subject; 
‘‘I wish you could be here and see in us a couple 
united in love and unanimity. Now Victoria is also 
ready to give up something for my sake—I every. 
thing for her sake. Become as happy as we are, 
more I can’t wish for you. , Do not think I lead a 
submissive life. On the contrary ... .” 

It seems that Ernst looked all over Europe for a 
wife, for no sooner was the Russian Princess dis- 
missed than two other Princesses were contemplated, 
One was a Catholic and the Prince Consort wrote 
to his brother: ‘‘ It will not be favourable if you 
marry a Catholic, from my point of view. But I shall 
not make my happiness a point, when your happiness 
is concerned.”’ 

On November 21, 1840, there was a letter from 
the Duchess of Kent to Ernst. She wrote in case 
‘* dear Albert might not find time to write.’’ ‘ Our 
angel Albert remains by the side of his beloved,” 
she wrote. ‘‘ A daughter was born at two o’clock, 
mother and child are as well as they can be, God 
be praised.’”’ The child was Victoria, afterwards 
Empress of Prussia and mother of William the 
Second. 

Prince Albert added a quick footnote for his 
brother: ‘‘ Albert, father of a daughter, you will 
laugh at me!’’ In his next letter he added, “ the 
little daughter is considered beautiful by all the ladies 
and she really is pretty. She is very lively.... 
I should have preferred a boy, yet as it is, I thank 
Heaven.”’ 

In December he wrote from Windsor, where he 
found the air was good for him, ‘‘ Christmas Eve 
we spent very pleasantly .... Next year the little 
daughter will jump around the tree, as we did not so 
very long ago. ... I go skating every day on the 
pond at Frogmore.”’ 

But even the new princesses did not fit in with 
Ernst’s schemes for marriage. One had ‘“‘ religious 
scruples.”” ‘‘ A good thing she got them now,” 
wrote Albert. ‘* You may thank heaven that it is 
now and not after the marriage . . . . Nobody must 
play with religion.” 

In March of 1841 he wrote to his brother from 
the midst of ‘‘ great confusion, ministerial crises, 
breaking up of Parliament, party fights, and agitation 
among the people. . . We must remain cold, 
quiet, and considerate, and be alert, so that nothing 
ill may happen.’’ But he hated London, and felt 
‘* quite stupid from sitting at home, with the coal 
smoke and soot of the city. ... I keep all your 
letters and put them in a book, with a lock.” 

But again he was angry with his brother for some 
misdemeanour. In June he said it was the last 
time that he would expose himself ‘‘ to such treat- 
ment. ... In future I shall write only about the 
weather and leave you to perish in immorality, 
although my heart bleeds at the idea.”’ 

In the next month he wrote withdrawing his 
invitation to his brother and saying that his presence 
in England was ‘‘ not desired.’? But the wave of 
anger passed. ‘‘ You must not imagine I am cold 
and unfriendly,’”? he wrote in August. ‘‘I may 
disapprove of some things you do, but that cannot 
alter my feelings for you. My love will always be 
the same.”’ 

Prince Edward was born in November. The Prince 
Consort’s letter of December tells about the christen- 
ing—of how his father in Coburg had reproached 
him ‘ because the child is not to be called Ernst,” 
and because he had not been asked to be a god- 
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father. The King of Prussia had been chosen as a 
ather, and Prince Albert’s father was very angry, 
aithough in England ‘‘ this was taken up... . 
with general satisfaction. ... I am sending you 
two silver vessels as a Christmas present. They are 
to be used as champagne coolers. You must put 
ice in them and put champagne bottles on the ice. 
Here in England it is the custom to place them on 
the corners of the tables, as you will remember.’’ 
He wrote from Brighton, in February, pleading 
with his brother to economize and telling him that 
if he wished to go to races, and hunt, and do every- 
thing in the latest fashion, he would not have enough 
to make a home for himself. He pleaded ‘‘ here 
people ruin themselves with such things. What does 
it bring you?”’ ; 

A year passed, during which no letters were kept 
in Coburg, but the correspondence reopens in the 
spring of 1843, when the Queen was ‘‘ confined with 
a little daughter.... We are not amusing our- 
selves as much as you are doing in Paris. It is not 
the character of an invalid’s room.’’ Ernst was in 
Paris with his young wife and he found the royal 
family more than amiable. 

It was the day before the funeral of the Duke of 
Sussex, and Prince Albert wrote: ‘‘ It will be a long 
and fatiguing ceremony. We are going in long 
cloaks and wide-brimmed hats.” 

The King of Hanover came for the christening of 
the new baby, looking ‘‘ very miserable and old.’ 
But there was a cloud when Canada and Ireland were 
mentioned. They ‘‘ give us a great deal of trouble,’’ 
wrote Albert, later in the year. 

Christmas came again, and the trees were ordered 
for the English children. But Albert’s thoughts 
turned to Coburg. ‘‘ It seems to me as if it was 
not so long ago that we were enchanted at the sight 
of our trees, and especially you, enjoying the beloved 
quinze-bread. Yesterday I had my first fall, while 
hunting, and I fell into a ditch near the railway 
station at Slough.’’ 


(To be continued) 


WOMEN WORKERS IN 1930 


III—THE RELATION BETWEEN 
INDUSTRIAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN 


By VERA BRITTAIN 


NE of the favourite arguments used by the 
() advocates of restrictive legislation is the con- 

tention that their feminist opponents, whose 
outlook is middle-class and professional, have neither 
aims nor needs in common with the industrial 
worker, and should therefore refrain from interfering 
with a world of experience quite unrelated to their 
own. Nothing is more frequently overlooked by 
factory inspectors and trade union officials than the 
extent to which professional women have been, and 
still are, affected by the position of women in 
industry. 

By the second half of the last century, when 
thousands of women were already established in 
industrial occupations, those employed by the skilled 
professions could still be numbered in their tens. 
Even in July, 1914, when—according to figures given 
by the War Cabinet Committee on Women in 
Industry—domestic service, industry and agriculture 
between them accounted for over four million women, 
the numbers occupied in professions and in national 
and local government amounted to only 804,700. 
It is, therefore, hardly surprising that the treatment 
meted out to these millions of industrial women 
should have had its repercussions upon the highly 


qualified but small groups in more skilled 
but less closely associated types of work. 

The position of professional women has been un- 
favourably influenced, in particular, by three aspects 
of industrial women’s employment. In the first place, 
the long-established industrial tradition of ‘‘women’s’’ 
rates and ‘‘ women’s” processes has adversely 
affected both the salaries paid and the types of work 
allocated to women in various professional fields. 
Secondly, the widespread legislative and trade union 
restrictions on the woman employee have not only 
been responsible, by lowering the status of all women, 
for the under-estimation of the professional woman 
and the general vague notion that her skill is less, 
her training inferior and her scope more limited than 
that of her male colleagues, but have actually hin- 
dered the normal development of certain groups of 
expert women, such as the engineers, whose employ- 
ment in positions of supervision or management has 
been prevented by the Washington Nightwork Con- 
vention, which forbids women to work during the 
night. Finally, the industrial woman’s habit of 
leaving her occupation on marriage—a choice usually 
rendered inevitable by the present conditions of bar- 
barous disorganization in the home with which the 
working-class wife and mother is expected to cope 
single-handed—has led in many professions to a quite 
unnecessary rule of celibacy for women whose salaries 
are sufficient for the employment of skilled help in 
the management of their households and the care 
of their children. 

An examination of the chief professions in which 
women are employed shows one or more of these 
adverse influences always at work. Teaching, for 
example, reflects all three of the industrial woman’s 
disadvantages. Not only has the Burnham scale 
fixed the salaries of women teachers at four-fifths 
of those of men, despite the fact that the educational 
standard of the women, especially among new 
recruits, is usually higher than the men’s, not only 
is the tradition of marriage retirement firmly adhered 
to by almost every Local Education Authority 
throughout the country, but the prevalent idea that 
woman is an inferior worker still causes the best 
posts to be reserved for men, and makes the head- 
ship of mixed schools virtually a male monopoly. 

By those already in control of medicine, one of 
the closest and best organized of professions, a 
strong effort was made to prevent women from 
being paid at lower rates than men. Though, how- 
ever, the rates for men and women doctors are 
nominally the same, the evil industrial tradition of 
inferiority still leaves its mark. Very rarely, indeed, 
does a woman succeed in obtaining a high medical 
appointment open to both sexes, but the less attrac- 
tive posts in public health and in similar work where 
the salaries are low appear to be reserved almost 
entirely for women, while in private practice the 
woman doctor is still generally expected by most of 
her patients to charge less per visit than a man. 

In clerical work, a profession in which women, 
especially since the war, have come to be employed 
in large numbers, the work and the rates are usually 
quite different from those given to men. The prin- 
ciple of equal opportunities for men and women 
in the Civil Service, where secretarial occupations of 
all kinds assume their most specialized and sought- 


-after form, was accepted by Parliament in 1920, but 


ten years afterwards this principle is still inoperative in 
respect of pay, method of entry, type of employment 
when admitted, aggregation and promotion, compulsory 
dismfSsal on marriage, and the total exclusion of 
women from certain grades and departments. Since 
many of these, such as the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services, the British Museum, the Charity Com- 
mission, the Government Chemist’s Department, and 
the Cabinet Secretariat, demand no qualifications 
peculiar to the male sex, the only reason for exclud- 
ing women appears to be the domination of the 
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national services by that trade union tradition which 
in industry has always reserved the best-paid 
processes for men. 

Journalism is usually quoted as a profession in 
which men’s and women’s opportunities are more 
comparable than in most other fields, and to some 
extent this is true; there is no bias against the 
married woman, and ‘“‘star’’ writers are paid 
according to the celebrity of their names without sex 
distinction. But even here the industrial view of 
women as cheap second-rate workers is still largely 
accepted. Different scales of pay are offered to young 
men and young women starting as reporters. No 
daily paper, and only one of the more influential 
weekly reviews, has as yet boasted a woman editor. 
The majority of women journalists are relegated to 
social reporting and to the furniture-and-fashion 
articles contemptuously described by male writers as 
‘*woman’s page stuff,’’ while the occasional use 
of well-qualified women for a better type of article 
is still regarded by many of the heavier weeklies 
and monthlies as a regrettable concession to the 
demands of their women readers. The woman artist 
and the woman musician alike suffer from the same 
type of indirect discrimination as the woman journa- 
list. Among these more individualistic professions, 
the stage—including film work—is the only one in 
which women’s salaries are frequently higher than 
men’s and the influence of the industrial tradition is 
negligible. 

This interrelation of industrial and professional 
women may ultimately prove to have its beneficial 
side, for women in the professions are stronger, 
better educated, more independent and _ infinitely 
more susceptible to organization, and by refusing to 
accept industrial precedents with regard to pay, 
exclusion and segregation, they may assist in raising 
the status of women throughout industry. So far, 
however, the handicaps inherited by middle-class 
women workers from the woman employee in field 
and factory outweigh any advantages that may be 
conferred by the example of better pay and organiza- 
tion, and certainly do not justify the statement that 
the regulations governing the work of women in 
industry are a class matter with which the professional 
woman has no right to interfere. 


AN APPROACH TO PERSIAN ART 


By AprRIAN Bury 


SHE forthcoming International Exhibition of 
Persian Art at Burlington House will be a 
new experience even for those who take more 
than a passing interest in esthetics. For all of us it 
will be an addition to our education, and if we 
approach it in this spirit we are likely to derive 
some benefit from contact with another world of 
beauty and ideals. 

The art of the Orient differs as much from the 
art of the west as the two peoples themselves. 
Although since the eighteenth century, when the east 
was explored by our travellers and merchants, we 
have admired the Chinese bronze and print and the 
Persian carpet, the two points of view can never 
be reconciled. Nor is it advisable to try to do this. 
Oriental art students come here to learn painting, 
and there are some Europeans who base their style 
on Eastern work, but such a union, like the marriage 
of individuals, is only to the detriment of both 
parties. : 

The Persians are designers and colourists, When 
we look at Persian art, we-must not expect to find 
realism as we understand it. The sciences of 
anatomy, perspective and chiaroscuro are absent from 
Persian pictures. It is therefore fruitless to com- 
pare their work with the splendours of the Italian, 
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Flemish and Dutch painters. 
a new vision. 

Persian work ‘is based upon design, the skill of 
filling spaces with agreeable shapes and flooding them 
with brilliant colours. There is a formula for the 
figure which only varies with the genius of the artist. 
A floor does not recede to a vanishing point, and 
figures are all on the same plane, so that we do not 
gain an illusion of distance or recession. The cast 
shadow and rotundity of form with which Masaccio 
heralded the Renaissance and upon which European 
painting is founded is unknown to the Persians, 
Their art, like ours, developed from the illuminated 
manuscript, but it retained its precious quality 
throughout the ages. It is true that in sculpture 
they expressed a Roman and Assyrian sense of the 
colossal, particularly in the Sasanian bas-relief com. 
memorating the submission of Valerian to the Persian 
king, but they never attained such breadth and 
realism in pictorial things. 

One reason for this is the fact that the Arabs 
conquered and governed Persia in the seventh century, 
and monotheistic Islam would not tolerate in public 
the representation of animate life. Notwithstanding 
this restriction, the Persian still painted for the 
private pleasure of the powerful and rich. 

This was some centuries after Mani, the first known 
native artist, had been killed for his religious heresy, 
But if his creed was gradually extirpated there is 
reason to believe that the tradition which he founded 
in art lingered furtively in Central Asia. We there. 
fore find suggestions of the Sasanian and Manichean 
work surviving together, but the impetus to what 
we regard as the best Persian style was given by the 
Mongolian conquest which overthrew the Arab 
domination in the thirteenth century, and brought 
Persia into the Chinese orbit. 

Although the Mongolians destroyed on a_ vast 
scale, many of their princes appreciated the arts, 
and the fourteenth century bears’ witness to as great 
a renaissance in Persia as in Italy. Some early 
manuscripts are traceable to this time, Rashidu’d 
Din’s ‘ History of the World’ and the ‘ Poems of 
Kwaju Kirmani.’ In these relics drawing begins 
to show greater confidence and movement, a richer 
invention, a more lyrical approach to Nature which 
was to culminate in the exquisite work of Persia's 
finest artist, Bizhad, in the next century. 

The invasions of Tamerlane took place between 
1381 and 1392. Persia had been brought into contact 
with farthest Asia, and the building of the great 
mosque at Samarkand acted no doubt as a stimulus 
both to architecture and painting. |The sons of 
Timur were intelligent patrons and one of the richest 
creations of the fifteenth century is a manuscript 
‘ Life of Timur’ containing several illustrations. 
Authorities are in dispute as to whether the pictures 
are by Bizhad, so little is known about the artist's 
life. There are only a few contemporary references 
to him, but whoever achieved these pictures was 4 
rare genius: They show a miraculous finish and 4 
magic colour unique in the history of painting. The 
austerities and archaisms of the past have dis- 
appeared. The figures are delightfully human, and 
their grouping is so perfectly balanced as to be 
above all criticism. 

There is one showing Timur granting an audience 
to subject princes on the occasion of his accession. 
He is seated upon an elaborate throne erected upon 
a beautiful carpet. Behind him is a tent covered 
with ornament. To his left an attendant with bow 
and arrow is kneeling. At the top of the picture are 
huntsmen with a falcon and cheetah. On the opposite 
page we see a score or more of figures; five chiefs are 
kneeling, each on one knee. Two others, seated 
on low stools, are detached from this group. There 
are several attendants bearing platters with saucers 
of jewels. The top left-hand space is filled by 
another company of courtiers and a chamberlain. 


We must regard it with 
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All the figures are set in a garden of leafy plane 
trees and flowers. The gorgeous costumes are 
yaried with much ingenuity and -the attitudes are 
as natural as any to be found in Persian painting. 
Every detail of blossom has been accentuated, and 
the carpets seen as in a bird’s-eye view are decorated 
with minute colour and pattern. The sky is of 
gold, giving an intense feeling of luxury \ and 
brilliance to the whole conception. 

At last it would appear that the Persian artist 
js free to revel in the poetry and beauty of the 
earth, in the magnificent vanity of mankind. There 
are surely no happier pictures than these. Even 
war itself becomes a chromatic fairy tale, a joyous 
excursion into a green, blue and golden world of 
elegance. The trees flourish and gardens are 
jewelled with scented flowers. Here and there a 
crystal stream, which was wrought in silver, 
meanders like an Arabian love story. Everybody has 
perfect manners, even the soldier about to transfix 
his enemy. There is a picture showing Timur sitting 
upon his horse, standing too perilously on the edge 
of a precipice, while a courtier holds a gorgeous 
umbrella between his master and the sun. Timur’s 
army is pursuing the foe, who have taken refuge in 
the caverns of the rock. The men are let down into 
‘the abyss in large baskets. Quite independent of 
dramatic quality, the artist is not concerned with 
the feelings of human beings in such a predicament. 
His one aim is to delight us with the mystery of 
colour and the harmony of design. 

From this moment the art of Persia is insensitive 
to everything but beauty. Her artists have for- 
gotten the troubles of the world, the horrors of 
invasion, the terrors of suffering. The human soul 
has escaped from the penalties of the flesh. It has 
found a land of roses and nightingales and perpetual 
spring. And this is perhaps why the contemplation 
of these pictures gives us complete satisfaction. 
They are just pure loveliness divided. from the burden 
of introspection. 

While Michelangelo was torturing himself and 
generations to come with ‘ The Last Judgment’ in 
the Sistine Chapel, the Persian artists were singing 
away the hours in a terrestrial paradise. We follow 
them from one garden to another and ask nothing 
more than to make merry in their.own aristocratic 
and possibly fatalistic manner. 

It was a brief moment of ecstasy. In the seven- 
teenth century the decadence, which had already 
overwhelmed Europe, began to infect Persia. With 
the words of FitzGerald’s ‘ Rubdaiyat,’ ‘‘ Alas that 
Spring should vanish with the rose,’’ we pass into 
a world that has either forgotten the lyrical genius 
of Bizhad or echoes his immortal harmonies in a 
falsetto voice. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE FILMS 


By Davip OcKHAM 


HAT somewhat pompous body, the Theatres 

and Music Halls Committee which with uncon- 

scious humour calls itself the London County 
Council, discussed some months ago the enforcement 
of a regulation for dealing with ‘ subversive propa- 
ganda” films. For both subversive and propaganda, 
we should read Russian, and the regulation was 
Particularly aimed at the semi-private producing 
Societies, who are doing specially valuable work in the 
talkie era by the presentation of silent pictures of 
outstanding merit. Owing to the attitude adopted 
by the L.C.C., these societies have now found it 
necessary to exclude critics from their presentations, 
an interference with the liberty of the Press which 


seems to demand far more attention than it has yet 
received. 

I need mention only in passing that this is the 
latest development of a continuous boycott of Russian 
films by theatre owners and the trade censorship 
which is more in the traditions of the Cheka than 
in those of England. Nor am I for the moment con- 
cerned with the fact that the result of this boycott 
has been to prevent the mass of the British public 
from seeing some of the greatest masterpieces of the 
screen. What does concern me is that such action 
as that taken by the London County Council represents 
the worst type of bureaucratic outrage on freedom, 
because the interference is subterranean. 

The censorship of plays in Great Britain works on 
clearly defined and well-recognized lines, and on the 
relatively rare occasions when the Lord Chamberlain 
refuses to licence a play, both the ban and the reason 
therefor are made public. Moreover, during the last 
fifteen years, not only has the dramatic censorship 
become more broad-minded, but—a fact of even 
greater importance—it has modified its outlook in 
accordance with changes in public opinion, and when 
a genuine work of art is refused a licence for general 
public presentation, it is sooner or later given by one 
of the producing societies unless some such reason 
as the size of the cast required renders presentation 
impossible on financial grounds, 

But the film censorship—an unofficial organization 


_of no legal status, created and paid for by the trade 


—is an entirely different matter. The public rarely 
learns that a film has been banned, or even that the 
censorship has mangled it out of all recognition, as 
was the case with ‘ Metropolis,’ whose maker dis- 
owned the version shown in this country. Further- 
more, and this is perhaps its worst feature, while the 
veto of the film censorship has no legal validity, the 
public-spirited or artistic theatre manager desirous of 
disregarding it risks the loss of his livelihood. 

If the Lord Chamberlain not only banned on principle 
most plays of some specific nationality but also 
exercised such jurisdiction over the producing societies 
that the latter were not allowed to perform those plays 
without excluding the critics, I imagine that even 
people not greatly interested in the drama would con- 
sider such autocracy out of date in twentieth-century 
England. Yet those are the conditions obtaining in 
the film industry, which purveys entertainment to 
tens of thousands where the theatre caters only for 
patrons by the hundred. 

There would be some shadow of logic in banning 
every film regarded as liable to be subversive on the 
ground that it tended to make spectators pro-Bolshevist 
or Communist, although such a complete boycott would 
demonstrate a ridiculous misunderstanding of English 
character and mentality. But the censorship displays 
no such consistency, and -allows the presentation of 
one American film after another which shows the 
Tsarist regime in the most unamiable light. Holly- 
wood, in fact, is permitted to do inartistically what 
Moscow may not do with artistry, which suggests a 
touching solicitude for the interests of the American 
Movie Kings. 

The time has come for the whole administration 
of the film censorship to be recast. The existing situa- 
tion is anomalous from top to bottom, but its 
anomalies, its favouritism, .its insensate boycotts, its 
childish stupidities, and its complete disregard for the 
art-form of which it is a custodian have never aroused 
more than limited protest, because the public as a 
whgle, knows nothing about them. It is time for this 
form of censorship to be raised to an official plane 
comparable with that of the cénsorship of stage plays, 
time that it should be rénioved from the control both 
of Wardour Street and of prurient-minded local 
authorities, time that it should be taken out of the 
hands of a Cheka and placed in those of a responsible 
Department of the State. 
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THE MISUSE OF LEISURE 


By M. ScotTtT-JOHNSTON 


IOGENES is the supreme example of the 
[D iterence between the man who uses leisure 

to enrich his life and the man who uses leisure 
to kill time. But nowadays we cannot live in tubs, 
for people will not bring the simple necessities of 
life in return for the words of wisdom which may 
fall from our lips. In India, perhaps . . . but India 
is a wise mother. Here, the man who is not 
economically independent must either follow the 
gipsies or work hard. Hard work leaves him scanty 
leisure and small energy. Consequently he regards 
his leisure as spare time and tends to look forward 
to it as the only thing worth living for. 

But how does he enjoy it? He reads the news- 
papers and learns that a theatre star in whom he 
is not really interested is about to be (a) married, or 
(b) divorced. He reads books. What books? 
Purple passion and desperate detection. He thinks 
he is too tired to read anything that requires the 
slightest mental effort. He goes to a musical comedy 
or a cinema. He plays golf on Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday. He tinkers with his car or goes to a 
congested dance hall. When he retires, his mind, 
apart, perhaps, from business ability, is that of 
callow youth. He takes nothing away with him. 
He leaves nothing behind. He might just as well 
never have been born. 

And the average woman? She is mechanical by 
day and artificial by night. She demands to be 
entertained. She is rarely capable of entertaining 
her own self. She follows the artificial standards 
of the sensational Press, who have hypnotized her 
into being something she was never born to be. 
And she is fundamentally bored. 

Boredom is the greatest curse of this over-enter- 
tained generation, which troops every night to 
ridiculously cheap seats in ridiculously luxurious 
cinemas. ‘‘ What shall we do now?’’ they cry imme- 
diately they are not actively engaged. 

Read Shakespeare? Never heard of him. Go to 
the Old Vic? Stuffy place—nothing snappy on 
there. Let’s go to the Splendiferous. . Marvellous 
show. All colour, all talking, stupendous, the 

reatest ever. And so they go. Easy dope for 
little minds. 

Who is to blame? Partly the parents, certainly 
many of the schools where Macbeth is made a dreary 
melodrama, when Wordsworth’s frail beauty is 
trampled, where long extracts of the more unctuous 
and unreal poets are learned by heart, where Bach 
is treated as a five-finger exercise, where Milton 
is made into a study of grammar and history a 
meaningless table of dates and names. 

How marvellous to have done with education, 
to be able to read as many magazines as one likes, 
never to open a “‘ st ’? book again. So is con- 
structive imagination killed and beauty insulted by 
blind eyes. 

The mind is man’s greatest gift and his greatest 
potentiality. A wasted mind is always the result 
of ignorance, which is itself due to lack of imagination. 

Plaintively it is asked: 

‘** What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise?’’ 


The answer to that is, even in these fast times, 
‘* idle people have the least leisure,’? and those who 
go about murdering time with a jazz hatchet will 
soon find themselves in no fool’s paradise. 

Leisure is the mother of philosophy and philosophy 
is the father of happiness. It is time we reconsidered 
the wisdom and profit that lies in tubs. And a tub 
has one great advantage. It is portable and can be 
retired into, even if only for five minutes. 


_ DIES IRAE 


By G. M. FauLpInG 


(This story has been awarded the Second Prize in 
the SatuRDAY REvieEw Competition IA.) 


HE young assistant had finished his report, and 
was ready, when his Chief appeared, to leave 
the Observatory. ‘‘ Anything special, Harvey?” 

the latter asked briefly. 

‘* Well, sir, I’ve put down the facts, and I went 
over the figures twice, to verify them. I know they 
seem incredible—and I’m certainly feeling the 
hea 

‘* Let’s see,’’ the other interrupted testily, taking 
his seat by the big telescope, and absorbing himself 
at once in Harvey’s report. Then he put it down and 
sat staring before him, lost in thought. He looked 
preoccupied and extraordinarily worn. 

Giles Harvey felt a pang of pity for his Chief. 
Suddenly a fear shot through him: could it be that 
Romer guessed? Had Helen by some look, some 
gesture—— ‘‘ Shall I stop,’’ thought Giles, ‘‘ do the 
honest thing, tell him I’m in love with his wife? 
But I might make it only worse for the three of us.” 
This terrible heat! How it got behind a man’s 
defences, attacked his very soul ! 

Romer gave him a long look, almost as if he would 
say something of moment, but he only asked, 

Sleeping badly, Harvey?” 

“Yes, sir. But I’ve no special wish to go off duty 
if you’d care to have me. It’s—it’s cooler here than 
down in my bungalow.’”’ 

‘*No, no, my boy. No need, thanks. 
and take what rest you can. Good-night.’”’ 

"Night, sir.’’ 

Giles went down the hill. No, surely if the Chief 
had guessed he would not have spoken with such 
friendly kindness!» Nor have sent him into such dire 
temptation. Giles wondered how he would get through 
the night. His torturing passion held him, shook him. 
Not to go to her now, when he could so safely—for 
the Chief never left that telescope! Helen would be 
lonely, longing for him, perhaps, but he dared not go! 

Ah, well! Dinner was ready at the bungalow, and 
Giles was glad, in his exhaustion, to eat something, 
though the food had no taste, and he did not sit long 
at table. When his servant had gone for the night 
he moved restlessly about the veranda. The stillness 
was intolerable. The very smoke frém his cigarette 
hung on the air in a thin cloud, loath to disperse. 
‘““My God, I can’t stand it!’’ The words broke 
from him with a groan, for he knew that somehow 
he would have to stand it. 

He went indoors to the bedroom where it was 4 
little cooler, the windows having been closed all day 
against the heat. But here even more he was like 
a caged beast. .. . What was that? Could it be— 
Helen—calling his name? Impossible—a trick of the 
mind: so often had he conjured up her voice. But 
the sound was repeated, and when he went out she 
was standing there, wraith-like in her white frock. 

‘** Giles, I had to come !’’ 

She was in his arms, and he held her, swaying 2 
little, wordless. ‘‘I couldn’t bear it alone, after I’d 
seen Larry go to sleep. George hardly spoke to me 
all day. And he hardly slept either—just sat, looking. 
He left me this evening with only a nod.”’ 

‘*Is it—does he guess, d’you think—that you— 
that you’ve changed towards him at all?’’ 

‘‘ But I haven’t!’” she sobbed. ‘‘ It’s only that I 
care for you—differently.”” She had never admitted 
in words that she cared for him, and Giles held her 
closer still, letting his cheek rest upon her fragrant 
hair. 
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“No,”’ she went on, ‘‘ he doesn’t guess anything. 
If I speak, he’s gentle, putting me away; as if he 
had to get back to his thoughts. They’re not thoughts 
about us, Giles! I can tell that. Oh, but for you— 
if I’d had to stay alone to-night—I’d have gone over 
the rock !” 

“7 felt like that, too,’’ and he added, turning her 
face up to his, ‘‘ Helen—then you mean—you’ll stay?” 

“Yes. Take me,’’ she said simply. 


* * 


It was a marvellous dawn. The unnatural still- 
ness which had been terrible last night was in the 
morning full of a magical quality, a heady loveliness, 
so that one walked in it as if in the atmosphere of 
anew world. The lovers made no plans. There was 
no question of leaving the island just now; no boat 
was due, and it was unthinkable that Giles should 
leave his Chief alone at the Observatory. For there 
were important matters toward in the heavens, and, 
but for his passion, Giles would have been thrilled, 
even more than when he was first appointed to work 
under George Romer, the fine astronomer. 

Now, on this wonderful morning, when desire had 
been fulfilled, his interest returned. His work would 
no longer be perfunctory. He had imagined himself 
feeling a worm, a miserable creature who had betrayed 
his Chief, his friend. Rather he was as a young god, 
filled with zest for life and for original work. On 
leaving Helen at her home he strode up the hill, and, 
because he was before his time, passed the Observa- 
tory and stood awhile on a jutting edge from which 
he could look beyond the palms and the foam-fringed 
coast-line to the gem-like islands in their setting of 
deep blue. How splendid it all was! How good life 
tasted! Giles could only say, and it was much, that 
his torments, his nightmare of longing, had been 
worth while. 

One last look, a deep breath, and he turned back. 
Romer was sitting in his usual place beside the tele- 
scope. But he was not now using the instrument. 
There was in his attitude something so still, so rigid 
that for a moment the younger man thought he had 
died there, of some sudden seizure, in his chair. He 
took an impulsive step forward, and Romer spoke: 

“Come in Harvey, and shut the door. I have 
something to say to you.” 

The words, the solemn voice, caused Giles’s heart 
to miss a beat. The Chief knew then! Yet how could 
he have proof? He had not seen Helen. It must 
be some subtle intuition, some power of reading the 
soul. 

Giles closed the door and at a sign from his Chief 
took a chair and sat before him, feeling impenitent 
still, and uplifted after his night of bliss. He could 
face what was coming: the pang he knew was not 
for himself, but for this distinguished man, whom 
he looked up to, loved almost. 

“The discovery is complete,’’ Romer said quietly, 
“it means the end of all things.’’ 

There was silence. Giles was tempted to excuse 
himself, to say that he had struggled, to speak of 
Helen, her imperishable beauty. But these words, 
welling up in his mind, caused him to close hisj lips. 
They could never discuss Helen’s beauty. He must 
beware of hurting the Chief more than he need. He 
sat speechless, therefore, gazing steadfastly, strangely, 
at the man he had wronged. 

“You understand ?”’ said the latter, so gently that 
Giles was the more reproached. ‘‘ I may want you 
to help me—by making suggestions. I don’t quite see 
my way.’’ Then, ‘‘ You understand?” he repeated. 

“‘T understand that it’s—the end of all things, sir. 
But I don’t—it doesn’t matter, perhaps, but I don’t 
See quite how you discovered it.’’ 

Romer had the ghost of a smile. ‘‘ Look, then, if 
you want proof. You might have been following my 


‘with a brief head-shake. 


figures for some days. I left them here for you, and 
wondered if you had realized what they meant. But 
then, you have not been well, have you? Sleeping badly, 
and so on. A case of climate.’” He handed over a 
sheaf of papers, very intricate and technical, which 
Giles took from him in a hand which trembled. ‘‘ Go 
through them, my boy, if you care to. It is a question 
of hours, you’ll find. I have been in wireless com- 
munication with the Astronomer Royal this morning, 
and with Einstein.” 

Einstein, sir?’’ 
its impression. 

‘* Yes. He confirms. Well, the suggestions can 
come later. I’ll go home for a bath and some break- 
fast. Odd, isn’t it, how habit persists. Send a boy 
down if there should be a distant call.”’ He rose, 
laid a hand with kindly pressure on the young man’s 
shoulder, and went to the door. ‘‘I am not telling 
my wife, or anyone here—yet,’’ he said. 

Giles was glad to be left alone. In the first moment 
of realization he had been oddly conscious of relief. 
Romer had suffered no personal pain. He had said 
the end of all things, and had meant it literally. Giles 
took his Chief’s papers and sat down, feeling mentally 
very vigorous and alert, and began to read them care- 
fully, checking and calculating. A huge dark star 
was approaching with incredible velocity. Not our 
planet only, but the whole solar system was involved, 
and it was probably, as Romer had said, a question 
of hours. He put aside the papers and sat thinking, 
trying to realize the stupendous fact. But it eluded 
him constantly. Helen’s face floated up, and when 
the Chief returned he tried to make an apology for 
not having shared with him this growing certainty. 

Romer was about to cut him short when there was 
a buzzing sound—the wireless from Europe. The 
British Prime Minister was speaking from London. 
The end, which would come in the tropics about sun- 
down, had been timed in Europe for a morning hour. 
There had been a general consultation as to whether 
the facts should be broadcast. Opinion had been all 
for secrecy—as long as there had been the slightest 
loophole for doubt. For the news must create a 
panic. But after confirmation by Einstein the 
announcement had been made. Large headlines had 
appeared by force of habit—but what did it matter 
now about selling papers? A number of people, it 
seemed, were incredulous, but others were flocking into 
the churches which had been thrown open. Railway 
travel had been offered free to those who wished to 
join relatives and friends; journeys by air were being 
organized for first-comers. ‘‘ And you, Mr. Romer ?”’ 
said the great man. 

‘* No one knows here, sir, but my assistant, Mr. 
Harvey. The chaplain is touring the islands, and it 
is of no use to speak to the natives.”’ 

The conversation ended, and the two men were face 
to face. The Chief turned to Giles. ‘‘ Have you any 
wishes, my lad? No time to get home, but we could 
put through a message to your people.’’ 

‘*T think not, sir, thanks. I’ve a married sister 
in Kent, but what could I say? ‘ Cheerio, old thing ! ’ 
I’d feel a dud if I tried to say anything real.’’ 

The Chief smiled. ‘‘ Quite. I just thought there 
might be—some woman.” 

Giles flushed up. So he had seen nothing, sus- 
pected nothing ! He turned away, indescribably moved, 
Romer was walking about 
restlessly. ‘‘ I don’t know,” he said, ‘‘ whether to 
tell my wife. Curious, when it comes to the point, 
how fittle a man knows. I don’t want;.you see, to 
let emotion get the upper hand——’’ 

No, sir.’”’ 

‘*T wonder, Harvey, if you’d go down and have a 
chat with my—with Helen. She likes you. Sound 
her. Put a hypothetical case.” 

‘“* Yes, sir, and if——?” 


Even now the great name made 
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. “ Qh, if you think she ought to know—I don’t want 
to do what’s unfair—yes, then tell her. Or I’ll do 
so. Mustn’t shirk it.’’ 

. “ How do you imagine it will be, sir, at the end?”’ 
_“* Who can say?’’ He smiled grimly. ‘‘ Never 
having experienced the end of the world. But I hope 
—all over at once—a single flash.” He looked extra- 
ordinarily tired. ‘‘ What I want, you know, though 
it seems absurd, is a nap. Well—you’ll do that for 
me, Harvey? I’m infinitely obliged to you.” 


* * * 


So Giles, not Romer, was to decide about Helen. 
He was glad. It was his right. But he did not go 
to her at once. He climbed back to the ledge, now 
in shadow, the place from which, a few hours earlier, 
he had looked out over the islands, feeling like a 
young god with all his life before him, and in his 
heart—Helen’s imperishable beauty. And now? He 
sat there like the lad in Newbolt’s poem, ‘‘ untroubled 
of hope.’’ But was he also untroubled of fear? Giles 
hardly knew. He had always supposed that he could 
face des+h calmly.. But it was a greater thing than 
death that he was facing now. The last day. The 
Day of Wrath. Dooms, with little quaint demons 
on the windows of ancient churches. Giles began to 
think with a strange yearning of all the people in 
Europe, who were flocking even now through the 
shadowy streets of cities to the great cathedrals. Many 
of them, like himself, in the midst of life and of love. 
And now it was mysteriously to end. ‘‘ And the place 
thereof shall know it no more.’’ It Was about to pass, 
the world, the wonder and the beauty of it. The 
mountains, the sea—but would the mind and memory 
of man pass out also? Difficult to conceive. Bits of 
the universe, he supposed, had been shattered before, 
but the whole remained, was subject to the same 
intricate laws. Law. Law. He pressed with concen- 
tration after the conception, until at last he was free 
from his own personality, Seen thus, the world and 
the stars were eternal, here and now. There was no 
time. This was divinity; this consciousness. 


I swing the world, a trinket, at my wrist. 


_. August phrases as of some great poem began to 


form round him, cloudily. But then he was back on 
earth again, remembering that there was no time now 
for writing, for doing or creating. 

He shivered, being intolerably lonely, and rose from 
his rock. He would find Helen. He thought he would 
spare her this knowledge. ‘ 

He found her sitting on the steps of the veranda 
with little Larry leaning drowsily against her knee. 
She smiled up at him, and he came to her other side. 

‘* T thought you were on duty.”’ 

‘*No. Nothing doing at the moment. The Chief 
sent me off to—to play with you. He may get a nap 
himself.’’ 

‘* He needs it, poor dear, he’s worn out.’’? She 
paused, and then said, surprisingly, ‘‘ I’m glad we’re 
together, Giles. So George wants you to tell me?’’ 

‘** Tell you what, my darling?” 

‘* About his great discovery. But you needn’t. I 
can guess that.’’ 

‘* Dear one. I don’t think you can. But what does 
any discovery matter?’’ 

‘* Well—we’re busting up, aren’t we? The whole 
caboodle?’’ 

She spoke so quaintly, so like a schoolgirl, that 


Giles laughed. How deliciously unexpected she was 


—even now! ‘* How did you know?’’ 
_ “ Oh, I guessed suddenly, last night. From things 
George has let fall, I suppose. I thought it must be 
that and I was frightened,, Phat was why—I came.” 
_- You’re not frightened now ?’’ 

‘* Not with you here. I think it’s rather splendid 
—not to have to grow old, or lose people. Let’s go 
and find George presently, if he doesn’t come.’’ She 


glanced at the child who was playing now with a 
little tom-tom. ‘‘ I want you all to be near, all my 
dear ones, and» then—we shall see—what comes, 
Read to me a bit, will you, Giles? I’d like that. 
* The cloud-capped towers,’ you know. You rummage 
about indoors and find something for Larry, too, 
’Twas grillig—because it is grillig, isn’t it—so that’l] 
be very suitable.’’ 


THE THEATRE 
REALLY, THESE FRENCHMEN ... ! 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Queen Bee. By A. P. Antoine. Prince of Wales 
Theatre. 
Ever Green. Alelphi Theatre. 


ENTLE READER, have ever been 
(jp by a play? I mean, of course, 

shocked morally? Have you ever called a 
play ‘‘ unwholesome ’’ or denounced a comedy as 
cynical ’’? Or are you a sentimentalist? Do you 
think of Love as somewhat mysterious, but very 
beautiful? Do you, when you think of Woman, 
metaphorically bare your head? If so, I warn you, 
you won’t like M. Antoine’s comedy. 

For let me say at once that ‘ The Queen Bee’ is 
a play for Adults Only, and that children, whether 
they be fourteen, forty, or four-score, will find it 
either dull or disgusting. Also ‘‘ cynical.’’ You 
see, M. Antoine is a Frenchman, and you know what 
Frenchmen are—especially French playwrights. 
They will insist on mentioning the unmentionable; 
and some of them, like M. Antoine, are worse than 
others. These worse one can’t even be serious about 

. well, you know what I mean; M. Antoine actually 
jokes about incontinence. And they’ve no reverence, or 
even respect, for Women. It’s really amazing how 
un-English lots of these French playwrights are! 
So puritans and sentimentalists had better avoid 
the Prince of Wales Theatre during the run of 
M. Antoine’s play. 

On the other hand, if you happen to have an 
adult mind, you will probably enjoy this play im- 
mensely, because (a rare thing in the London 
theatre) it appeals to the intelligence and not to the 
emotions. Even women will enjoy it. I say ‘‘ even” 
women, because ‘ The Queen Bee’ consists, to 4 
very large extent, of an exposure of the selfishness, 
cruelty, cunning and unscrupulousness of Woman in 


her dealings with men. But it also mocks the weak- 


ness, foolishness and gullibility of Man in his relation- 
ship with women. Besides, very few women will 
resent what M. Antoine says about them. They'll 
have the sense to say it isn’t true, but they'll 
flatter themselves it is true really! ‘‘ Flatter '’ them- 
selves? Certainly! Women don’t regard what men 
call their ‘‘ unscrupulousness’’ as a thing to be 
ashamed of. 

I don’t propose to tell you the plot of ‘ The Queen 
Bee.’ For one thing, in this particular case the 
plot is relatively unimportant, and merely a peg on 
which to hang the bitter philosophical reflections 
about men and women. But speaking quite generally, 
the habit of summarizing plots is a mistake. 
I have told you what sort of a play ‘ The Queen 
Bee’ is, and given you a hint as to what it is 
about. What more do you require to know before 
deciding whether to. buy seats for it? Well, I ought 
to add that Miss Iris Hoey plays the Woman of 
the story brilliantly; that Mr. Frederick Leister 18 
consistently amusing as her wretched Husband; and 
that though what M. Antoine has to say about 
sexes has been said before by many writers, I per 
sonally cannot recall any play in which it has been 
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stated so entertainingly. So I strongly advise you, 
if you feel that you could possibly enjoy the sort of 
y ‘ The Queen Bee’ is, to go’ and see it. 
‘Ever Green’ is an excellent example of what 
showmanship can do with essentially second-rate 
material. It is very long, and most of it is neither 
amusing, nor clever, nor in any way interesting. 
Much of it is really very dull indeed. Yet one is 
never bored; on the contrary, one is continuously 
entertained. By what? Not by the music, which 
is merely so-so; nor by the lyrics, which fall short 
of even that. And though the spectacle is always 
good, and sometimes brilliant, something more than 
spectacle is needed if a show is to be as successful 
as ‘Ever Green’ unquestionably is. As for the 
interpreters, with the exception of Miss Jean Cadell 
and M. Morton, they are lacking in that strength 


‘of personality which can make mountains out of 


molehills. Miss Jessie Matthews, for example, is 
most charming, but little more than an attractive 
girl of ‘‘ promise.’’ Mr. Sonnie Hale is a neat 
dancer, but hardly in the ‘‘ star’’ class as a singer 
or comedian. As for the new comedian—well, I 
know tastes differ as to what is funny; I can only 
say that personally I found him singularly 
unamusing. 

On the credit side, there were Miss Cadell and 
M. Morton; ten minutes of sensational acrobatics 
by “‘ Carlos and Chita with Co ’’; and some brilliant 
scenery designed by Ernst Stern. Nor is it fair 
merely to catalogue these honourable exceptions from 
the general mediocrity. Miss Cadell and M. Morton 
did not merely make bricks with straw of an inferior 
quality; they made some extremely good bricks. 
And the acrobats were (what I thought impossible) 
appreciably better than any I had ever seen before. 
As for the scenery, I would cheerfully recommend 
the most confirmed revue-hater to see ‘ Ever Green,’ 
if only to watch the revolving stage disclosing 
Neuilly Fair. : 

Still, on balance, the material. of Mr. Cochran’s 
latest show must be accounted mediocre; and I am 
forced to ask myself once again: What is it Mr. 
Cochran does with the shows of his that prevents 
our being bored by even their worst moments? Well, 
for one thing, no expense is spared; and as Holly- 
wood has taught us, a bad show, lavishly produced, 
is often more enjoyable than a good show, econo- 
mically produced. To a lavish production he in- 
variably adds one or two outstanding features, which 
remain in the memory and get themselves so talked 
about that people feel they ‘‘ simply must see”’. . . 
well, the Neuilly Fair scene, for example. There are 
other qualities—pace, for instance, and variety, and 
what is commonly called ‘‘ polish”; but really the 
secret is the very simple one, that Mr. Cochran 
knows his job and does it. 
_ Which reminds me that, if Mr. Cochran has made, 
in the case of ‘ Ever Green,’ something like a silk 
purse out of something not unlike a sow’s ear, the 
producers of ‘ The Queen Bee,’ on the other hand, 

ve very nearly succeeded in making a sow’s ear 
out of a silk purse. It has all the signs of having 
been produced in a hurry and rehearsed inadequately, 
and very few plays can survive such treatment. 
Adaptations fromthe French require particularly 
careful handling, since they have, as a rule, much less 
action and much more discussion than is customary 
in English plays. Here, where the pace is slower 
and the style more leisurely and calm, they are 
apt to seem long-winded and become a bore, unless 
Something (it doesn’t so much matter what) is sub- 
stituted for the dramatic quality that characterizes 
even the most commonplace dialogtie when the actors 
are French. In the case of ‘ The Queen Bee,’ 
nothing has been substituted; and it says much for 
M. Antoine’s comedy, much for Mr. Levy’s adapta- 
tion, that in spite of this neglect the play is more 
or less continuously entertaining. 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ”’ COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XI 


A. The Saturpay Review offers Two Prizes, of 
Fifteen Guineas and Ten Guineas, for the two best 
Essays on the Press and the Public. Competitors will 
be expected to discuss the question whether (a) the 
influence of the Press is increasing or diminishing, and. 
( er that influence is in the main for good or for 
evil. 


(N.B.—These, essays will not be judged by a pro- 
fessional journalist, so if competitors feel that the 
Press is a curse to the country they need have no hesi- 
tation in saying so. Similarly, if they feel that the 
SaTuRDAY Review is the one redeeming feature of an 
otherwise deplorable world, they will be wise to conceal 
this part of the faith that is in them, since the stern 
rectitude of the judge will remain uninfluenced by this 
commendable sagacity.) 


The essays should be of not more than 2,000 words 
in length, but citations, quotations and references may 
be included in an appendix, and this need not be taken 
as part of the limit above stated. 


Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym; and 
their essays must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found on the back page of this or subsequent 
issues. Every effort will be made to return contribu- 
tions if a stamped addressed envelope be sent, but the 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW can accept no responsibility for 
MSS. lost or delayed in the post. 


The closing date for this competition will be 
Monday, February 2, 1931; and the results will be 
announced early in March. 


B. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of @ 
Guinea and a Half, and a Second Prize of One 
Guinea, for a Short Poem in the manner of Thomas 
Hardy’s Spirit of Irony in ‘ The Dynasts,’ on the fact 
that ten years of Disarmament Conferences have 
resulted in a general increase of armaments. 


For this competition no coupons are required. 


The closing date for this competition is Monday, 
December 22, and the results will be announced in the 
issue of January 10, 1931. 


REPORT ON LITERARY COMPETITION Ila 


This competition proved unexpectedly difficult to 
judge, on account of the fact that every entrant 
chose a different book to review and the unhappy 
umpire had not read several of them. This would 
have been too reminiscent of the reviewer of fiction, 
who is alleged to criticize books without opening 
them, to be tolerated,-and the judge was therefore 
compelled to call in the assistance of friends who 
had read the books in question in order to ascertain 
whether, in their opinion, the standpoint adopted by 
the entrant was both judicial and fair. That being 
done, it was then possible to pass judgment on the 
literary style of the survivors. 3 

This on the whole was the easier task, as there 
were fewer aspirants for fame as « reviewer than 
in the previous competition for Short Stories. With 
a few marked exceptions, it can hardly be said that 
the standard was high; the art of reviewing appears 
to be more difficult than some people who entered 
for the competition supposed. When the entries Had 


‘been finally sifted and tested there was no hesitation ~ 


in awarding First Prize to Miss Dalglish for the 
review of Katharine Mansfield’s . ‘ Novels and 
Novelists,’ and the Second Prize to Emes for 
the review of ‘ All Our Yesterdays,’ by H. M. 
Tomlinson. 

[Owing to pressure on space, we regret that we 
are unable to print these winning entries.—Epb. S.R. 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION VIII 


B. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prise of a 
Guinea and a Half and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the best Ode, Lyric or Sonnet, composed 
in the character of a General Omnibus Driver to the 
careless pedestrian, generally known as the Jay 
Walker. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


More money is going out of Brigland this week. 
I had expected to pick my winner within hail of an 
L.G.O. route, but am compelled to award first prize 
to Jean Paton, who writes from the Scottish Highlands, 
and second to Emily Davis, who lives in the Irish Free 
State. Both their entries show ‘réal knowledge of 
Cockney wit and sarcasm, but, if only because of their 
irresistible swing, Jean Paton’s verses have the pre- 
ference. Moreover, use of the word ‘‘ combe ’”’ by 
Emily Davis was a solecism. T, E. Oliver and 
Morganwg were well in the running. Pibwob finished 
well, but had sacrificed too much at the start for 
the sake of rhymes. Of the several competitors who 
imagined their bus drivers venting themselves in 
strictly literary English, L. V. Upward was quite good. 
Gertrude Pitt forwarded a delightful lyric from a 
conductor. Rules are rules, however, and what the 
conductor said or sang is not evidence. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Hoi! where d’ye think ye’re,goin’ ? 
An’ wot d’ye mean to do? 
A-walkin’ in Piccadilly, 
Wi’ yer mind in Timbuctoo! 


Are ye thinkin’ 0’ the Biby? 
Are ye dreamin’ o’ the Siles? 
Are ye imitatin’ a Rajah? 

D’ye think ye’re Prince o’ Wiles? 


Are ye writin’ a little poem? 

*Ave ye lorst yer fahntain pen? 
Toot-toot ! ye runs abaht now, 
Like a d demented ’en, 


One minute ye’re on the pivement : 
The next ye’re on the street: 

Hoi ! don’t trip over a taxi, 

Or ye’ll maybe ’urt yer feet. 


Toot-toot ! Hoi-hoi! there. Hoi! ! there. 
Can ye neither ’ear nor see? 

The fact that ye’re still a-livin’ 

Is thanks to the likes o’ me. 


Come aht from among the traffic ! 
The streets is meant for us. 

An’ be glad me brikes is workin’ 
An’ it’s me wot drives me bus. 


Jean Paton 


SECOND PRIZE 


Hi, there! yer blasted, absent-minded gent ! 
Wot did ye think this ’ollerin’ syren meant? 
A welcome from the doorstep of yer ’ome, 

To you a-strollin’ up the lonely combe, 

Now, lidy ! does yer want yer lovely dial 
Bashed up, an’ me starred in a murder trial? 
Lor ! ’ow these jays does make me ’ot all over ! 
I'd give ’em, ev’ry one, a month as chauffer; 
I'd strap ’em at the wheel, an’ make ’em drive 
Through ev’ry blessed crush from nine till five ; 
A steering, blowin’, ’ollerin’ in the fawg; 

An’ ’ang ’em if they swiped a lidy’s dawg! 


Then, p’raps, they’d learn some feelin’ for a pal 

Wot’s got to push a ‘* London General ”’ 

Through thick an’ thin, an’ do it fair on time; 

An’ not crush any daisies, all the sime. 

You, missus, wouldn’t step down orf the kerb, 

An’ run—an’ turn—an’ ‘‘ Charleston ’’ after ’Erb; 

Or lug a squealin’, strugglin’ little brat 

Right in the stream—then stop to find its ’at! 

An’ p’raps the bloke wot’s gazin’ at the stars, 

Or seekin’ di’monds in among the cars, 

’Ud start, an’ ’ave some faint, far-orf idear 

Of ’ow it feels to watch sichlike, an’ steer ! 
Emity Davis 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

§ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘ THE DUNCES’ CHARTER ’ 


SIR,—Mr. Mason makes two assumptions: (1) 
that a man’s schooldays are his ‘‘ happiest years ” ; 
(2) that it is desirable to delay a man’s ‘“‘ advent into 
industry.’ On what facts are these assumptions 
based? And why is_ industry called ‘“‘ soul- 
destroying ’’? 

I agree that schools are to-day better than they 
used to be. I merely contend that money should 
rather be spent on improving them than on raising 
the school age. Surely Mr. Mason will not contend 
that there is no room for improvement? 

I am, etc., 
IDDESLEIGH 
House of Lords. 


ASSET OR ASSETS? 


SIR,—I see that the word asset was lightly used 
in your Notes last week. This is really a false 
form, as is explained by Mr. H. W. Fowler, who 
says that ‘‘ most of those who use it are probably 
unaware that though now treated as plural, assets 
is itself a singular.” Perhaps it would have looked 
odd for the note to have said it ‘‘ regarded him as 
an assets,’’ but this is apparently the way it should 
have been written. 

I am etc., 
CaNTAB 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W.1 


[Our correspondent is no doubt literally correct, but 
we can plead that usage has now familiarized the 
singular form. In the same way Chicken is really 
the plural form (cf. Brethren), but even scholars 
have been known to write of Chickens.—Ep. S.R.] 


A BELATED CONVERSION 


SIR,—In the current issue of ‘ The Publisher’s 
Circular,’ under the heading ‘ Notes of the Week,’ I 
read that Mr. Harold Munro, of the Poetry Bookshop, 
will give a reading of poems by William Watson, at 
the Bookshop, on December 11 ! ‘‘ Well, what is wrong 
with that ?’’ say your intelligent readers. ‘‘ One great 
poet to read the work of another less great. What 
condescension, nay, what kindness.’’ But wait a 


moment. I am cursed with a retentive memory, and 
after reading this notice | go to my bookshelves and 
reach down ‘A Bibliography of Modern Poetry,’ 
published by Mr. Harold Munro a few years back, with 
Notes on the poets. I look up the entry under the 
name of Sir William Watson, and I read underneath 
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the list of his books this note, ‘‘ A pompous poet left 
over from last century.” 

I was enraged at the time by this piece of gratuitous 
impudence and wanton discourtesy. I am now pleased 
to think that Time has brought its revenges and that 
the sponsor of this piece of bad taste has changed his 
mind and proposes to read (admission sixpence) from 
the works of a poet who, whatever his faults, has 
always been an artist with a true feeling for beauty. 
I should be interested to hear the reasons which have 
induced Mr. Munro to change his view. The mental 
processes of such a great poet and critic would be 
of inestimable benefit to a mere Philistine like myself. 
I do hope that Mr. Munro has not gone back on T. S. 
Eliot, E. E. Cummings and Robert Graves. It would 
shock me horribly to learn that, for 1 am just beginning 
to take the first few trembling steps of appreciation of 
their poetry, and here is the very High Priest himself 
waving me back to the sonorous periods of Sir William 
Watson. This, as was said to another William a 
hundred years ago, “‘ This, Mr. Wordsworth, will 
never do.”’ 

I am, etc., 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER 
Billericay 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


SIR,—Students of the comic in human affairs will 
welcome with glee the promise of an Electoral Reform 
Bill before Christmas. The promise suggests that we 
are about to be deluged with a torrent of round 
phrases to the effect that the will of the people must 
prevail. The fact, of course, is that the Labour Party 
and the Liberal Party are the grandmama and the 
grandpapa of Westminster, who regard the British 
public as an infant still needing to be well smacked 
and stood in a corner. 

On two counts they find that the child is misbehaving 
at this moment. There is its unmistakable yearning 
for sweepstakes; and there is its delight in the gift 
schemes organized by makers of soap, chocolates, 
cigarettes and so forth. 

Would any Labour or Liberal leader dare to get 
up in public and say that the will of the people to 
indulge in either of these innocent diversions must 
prevail? He would not; he would be afraid of the 
busybodies whose knowledge of what they are 
shouting about is less than their itch to interfere 
as lustily as they can in what is no concern of theirs. 

The attitude could not be sterner if the sweepstake 
organizers were robbing the Bank of England instead 
of presenting hospitals with much-needed revenue; 
or if the organizers of the gift schemes were broad- 
casting dynamite and arsenic instead of little luxuries 
to thousands of homes. 

In such circumstances “who will deny that this 
Labour and Liberal talk about letting the will of the 
people prevail is (if Mr. J. H. Thomas will allow me) 
just—humbug ? 

I am, etc., 


M. Grattan-DoyLE 
House of Commons 


MIXED MARRIAGES 


SIR,—May I make some remarks arising out of 
your Notes on the controversy between Archbishop 
Downey and the Bishop of Liverpool? 

Dr. Downey states that the Roman Catholic Church 
admits the civil validity of marriages contracted in 
disobedience to the Ne Temere decree. I would 
suggest that, while Dr. Downey is, of course, 
speaking the truth in so saying, yet the said admis- 
sion is not understood, in: Roman theology, in the 
same sense as it is understood by ‘‘ non-Catholics.”’ 
The Council of Trent (session 24, canon 12) anathe- 
matized all who deny that matrimonial causes belong 


to the ecclesiastical judges. It follows, then, that 
they do not belong to civil judges, and, if the State 
says they do, then the State’s declaration is ultra 
vires. 

Leo XIII declared, in his encyclical ‘ Sapientiae,’ 
that civil laws, contrary to those of the [Roman 
Catholic] Church, are not binding: ‘It is a duty 
to resist, and a crime to obey.’’ In the case of 
marriages (as she would say, ‘‘ pretended marriages ") 
contracted in disobedience to the Ne Temere decree, 
the Roman Catholic Church orders the parties either 
to be ‘‘ properly married ”’ by her or else to separate, 
The State, however, says they are married. Is not 
the Roman Catholic attitude a denial of the validity 
of the civil law? 

I suggest, then: Rome does not recognize, as valid, 
any civil laws contrary to Ne Temere. By ‘* admitti 
that marriages opposed thereto are civilly valid,’’ all 
she does is to admit that something called a civil 
law exists on paper, and the State has physical 
power to enforce it. That is all she ‘‘ admits,’’ how- 
ever; for she also says the parties must go through 
another [her] marriage service or else separate, in 
spite of the civil law which says the contrary. What 
is that but to say the civil law is not really a law 
to be obeyed: i.e., is not really a law at all? 

Tam, etc., 


J. W. Poynter 
Highbury, N.5 


SIR,—In ‘ Notes of the Week ’ in your last issue, 
you rightly say, ‘‘ Now that the matter has been publicly 
raised it is no longer a question of merely personal 
discussion between two eminent ecclesiastics, it will 
obviously have to be fought out to the end.” 

It is not a matter that only concerns Liverpool, 
but wherever Catholics mix in any numbers with 
people of other religions; for the Government of 
New Zealand has had to legislate on the subject, and 
fine £100 any person found guilty of making such 
statements as those of which the Bishop of Liverpool 
complains; viz., that people are not properly married 
and that their children are illegitimate unless they 
go through the rites of the Catholic Church for 
marriage. 

The root cause of the trouble must be studied— 
Rome’s claims, her object, and her methods of 
achieving it, in order to find the true remedy. Rome 
claims to be the one true Holy Roman, Catholic 
Apostolic Church, that all outside it are heretics, and 
probably lost eternally, that it is the sole authority 
on Christianity and its head is the Vicar of Christ, 
the Holy Father, though the Gloria states: ‘ For 
Thou only art holy.” 

The recent creation of the worldly Vatican State 
so incompatible with the spiritual teaching of Christ, 
the humble Nazarene Who said, ‘‘ My kingdom is not 
of this world,” shows that the Roman Catholic 
Institution is simply the old Roman Empire reborn 
under a gorgeous cloak of religion. All her efforts 
are prompted by this object, whether in questions 
- education, marriage or birth control or anything 
else. 

I am, etc., 


TRUTH-SEEKER 
Falcon Court, E.C. 


FREE CHESS 


SIR,—The correspondence on this subject prompts 
me to put in a word for ‘‘ Empire Chess.’’ I saw @ 
description of this game in one of the Chess magazines 
many years ago, and have played it pretty regularly 
since. The game is played on the ordinary Chess 
Board and each player starts with the ordinary chess- 
men, and until Queens are exchanged the game pro 
ceeds on ordinary lines. If and after the Queens have 
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xchanged, a player has the right to ‘‘ crown ”’ 
or If, for instance, his King’s 
Rook and King’s Knight are standing»on their original 
squares, he can play Rook takes Knight (his own 
Knight) and replace the Knight on the square on which 
it stood with an Emperor, a piece which combines the 
powers of Rook and Knight. Similarly, if his Bishop 
and his Knight are on the same diagonal with no inter- 
yening pieces, he can crown the Knight by “* taking 
it with his own Bishop, and thus produce a new major 
piece with the combined powers of Bishop and Knight. 
This piece is known as the Princess. He can, of course, 
also crown a Bishop by taking it with a Rook, thus pro- 
ducing a Queen with the normal powers of the Queen. 
Not more than one of these major pieces of the same 
colour (Emperor, Princess or Queen) can be on the 
board at the same time excepting as the result of pro- 
moting pawns. An interesting variation is to begin 
the game with Emperors in place of Queens. The 
game is very beautiful. It is far more varied than 
Chess. An entirely new conception is introduced by 
means of threats of Queen takes Queen, followed by 
crowning. There exists already a small literature of 
problems and games in Empire Chess. | ; ; 
The Princess (Bishop and Knight) is a piece which 
lends itself to the most ingenious combinations. Empire 
Chess should prove as welcome to the problemist as to 
the player. Ordinary Chess seems as dull after Empire 
Chess as Whist after Contract Bridge. 


I am, etc., 
ARNOLD LUNN 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPIRE 
DEVELOPMENT 


SIR,—Everybody has been talking about rationaliza- 
tion. In fact, so much has been said about it that 
everybody seems to have overlooked’ that which really 
wants rationalizing. 

Rationalization is neither more nor less than efficient 
reorganization, and there is nothing to warrant the 
meaning given to the word in industrial and other 
circles. To speak of rationalization of our basic 
industries as rationalization is not only wrong but mis- 
leading. ‘Rationalization can be applied to every 
department of a business ; indeed, it must be so applied 
or the result is still inefficiency. To rationalize basic 
industries and do little or nothing for the rest of the 
whole business of running these islands and the Empire 
is to court disaster. It can only hasten our downfall. 

The immediate and inevitable result of rationalization 
must be an increase of unemployment, and to be 
successful the policy of rationalization must be 
accompanied by systematic and simultaneous redistri- 
bution of labour and by the no less systematic and 
simultaneous cultivation of new enterprise to make use 
of the labour displaced by rationalization. 

It is the whole business of running these islands and 
the Empire which is crying out for rationalization. 
Efficiency is wanted in our organization and equip- 
ment just as much as in our industries. Governments 
as well as private enterprises need to put their con- 
cerns in order. It follows that capital has to be spent 
on railways, canals and harbours, roads, bridges, 
tunnels and whatnot, and in adding to their number 
where they are wanted to increase efficiency and to 
render accessible resources undeveloped both at home 
and overseas. Then—and then only—will it pay to put 
capital into industries to make use of those undeveloped 
resources. More has to be made ofthe soil and of all 


that lies in, above or below it. 

For this purpose huge development loans will have 
to be raised—not necessarily all by Governments—and 
Since populations less than that of London cannot be 
expected to develop the continents which have to 


be dealt with, it is Britain’s duty—and right—to raise 
the funds and go to the assistance of the Dominions 
as well as the Colonies, taking to them at the same 
time the masses so urgently needed—now, unfor- 
tunately, idle and deteriorating in these tiny islands. 

A definite programme of development and econo- 
mic progress on a grand scale is called for—mass 
migration and land settlement which will enlist 
millions of British capital. But there is no time to be 
lost in the appointment of development boards, or in 
waiting for their labour. They can, and must, come 
later if needed. 

Though there may be room in Britain for more 
workers, it stands to reason that there must be an 
optimum size to the island’s population dependent 
upon how latent resources at home and overseas are 
developed, and that the development of those resources 
overseas can only be properly undertaken by sending 
more people and money there to help in the work. 
Moreover, Britain has to take her share in such develop- 
ment—or be prepared to scrap the peace treaties. 


I am, etc., 


S. Upton 
Northwood 


LOCAL PARLIAMENTS 


SIR,—I am endeavouring to form a federation of 
literary and debating societies, also local parliaments, 
as a central body for exchange of ideas, speakers, 
publicity, supply of information, which, in my view, 
would be of assistance. There are various local 
parliaments modelled on Westminster in London and 
Greater London to promote discussion as well as to 
encourage the art of speaking. I would be grateful 
to learn from any society particulars, and whether 
they would support such a federation, as I am 
desirous of summoning a conference of those 
interested. 

I am, etc., 
D. Hatimay Macartney 

23 Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W.5 


AN IVORY BUDDHA 


By Betty Mumrorp 


PON the shelf he stands, 
Wan and inscrutable, his slow slant eyes 
Thin with eternal wonder of surmise, 
Beneath their pencilled brows clear-cut and wise 
With infiniteness of sagacity. 
He has seen many years, all vanished now 
In the dim shadows of antiquity ; 
And here, upon a shelf of curios, 
His wise face wearing yet that calm repose 
It wore, when, years ago, the Burmese carved 
Those placid ivory features, still he stands, 
The lotus-flower clasped in his close-curved hands, 
And stares out at the crowded tawdry room 
Of gilt and gaudiness, aglow with lights. 


Life goes on in the crowded room; 

The clink of a spoon in a cup, the murmur of talk, 
A surging volley of laughter and shrill surprise, 
All is alight with a flicker of gilt and gleam 
Chatter and talk, and a high falsetto scream. 


But he sits on, proud in obscurity, 
With the lotus-flower held in his hand, 
And dreams of eternal secrets 
And his eyes are wise. 
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THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE—VI 


‘* HIDDEN QUOTATION ”’ 
By Mopo 


A weekly prize of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution, together 
with the full name and correct postal address of the 
competitor. 


Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. Envelopes must be 
marked “‘ Cross Word ”’ and addressed to the Cross 
Word Editor, Satrurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.z2. 


The following numbers form a quotation from a modern 
English poet : 
54, 37d, la, 60, 22d, 50, 37d, 1d, 37d, 8, 55, 37d, 21, 
37d. 32d, 17, 37d, 48, 53, 42, 32a, 31d, 53, 17, 37d, 7, 
37d, 58, 17, 14, 4a, 59, 28, 14, 4d, 59, 34. 
The clues to some of these words are missing. 


$ {7 8 | 
9 to 12 
4 16 7 
18 20 4a 
23 27 2 
27 28 29 130 3) 
32 35 [36 38 
x” 40 4 42 
ad 
46 47 48 9 So 
$2 153 155 56 
$7 58 59 
Across. CLUES. 
9. Fraction of a Bishop’s See. 
13. Can a rat’? tan a car” orange red? 
15. See 26. 
16. See 25. 
18. Go to Scotland if you want to make a catch. 
20. With 52 and 39 I make a mixture of the ethers of choles- 


terin with fatty acids. 

21. How Achish described David’s little excursion when he 
destroyed the Amalekites. 

22. See 5. 

23. Praise. 

24. Cannibal of mixed blood. 

26. Stuffed with 15 I’d be one of the three characteristics of 
the cry that “riz up’’ ‘‘ out of the yearth afore’ the 
father of Cicely’s baby. 

27. My fruit is plum-like so no wonder I might be a bee’s nest. 

31. With 41 and 53 I am associated with strange adventures, 

37. See 14. 

39. See 20. 

40. My stone is oolite. 

41. See 3la. 

42. Associated with panic in Spanish, 

43. Garment of goat’s hair, 

44. Deck out. 

45. Nothing should make me repeat what you say. 

46. I make a side-piece of a wagon after 56d reversed. 

47 =. professes to listen to Camus with his bonnet like 
this. ; 

48. ‘‘ Item, Anchovies and after supper, 2s, 6d.” 

51. 6 dete’ robe is me and 57 and 61, 

20. 


54. When I catch my neighbour I am marked with coloured 
spots. 
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56. See 33. 

57. See 17. 

60. A ringlet would make me a good defence, 
61. See 51. 


Down. 

2. An ophiological emblem. 

3. A little great municipal authority. 

5. Stuffed with 22a I become an industrious girl. 

6. I synchronize with the Pleistocene Period though you might 
think me descriptive of Youth! 

8. I was transfigured when I flew “‘ straight as a die to 
Piddinghoe’s dolphin.’’ 

10. Glory. 

11. Heavy harrow. 

12. Stuff me with 5 to make me close. 

14. A heavy Eucalyptus before 37a reversed. 

17. I am sometimes at home before 67. 

19. A redundant expression. 

“* Peeped, and the colours came twinkling round—, 

Laughed, and the turf grew purple with thyme.” 

I give notice of danger after 16 in reverse, 

Christian was eased of his by the sight of the cross, 

You will find me in disdain of Spenser. 

The most valuable of all known timbers according to the 

Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

Rip ” the Deck to pieces and you'll probably get me, 

I live in seclusion along with 56a. 

This is what really broke the camel’s back, 

Stop! can you see a tipsy little saint? 

The reverse of music and poetry. 

38 for nothing ill:” 

See above. 

And the rest is backward. 

Reverse of 17 and 57, or inverted cask. 


FASSSSSSRESE SBR 


See 31a, 
You will find me frequently with 10, 
See 46. 
SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. IV 
72 {3 {4 Is {6 F7 {9 
6 
20 23 124 25 B26 |27 
tic 
35 36 37 
39 40 4 
fi 
a2 43 
la lria 
48 \49 
le 
33 34 


HIDDEN QUOTATION, 


“* And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 
Tennysan, ‘ CEnone’ 


Across. NOTES. 
- ‘Richard III,’ I, 4. 47. Mule. 
17. Guile. 54. Sallee-man. 
20. i.e. ‘* 10,” the number of 55. Andante. 
the word “ right’? makes 56. Enemy. 
often. (39 Down. 
22. Enisle. 4. ‘ Henry IV,” II, 4 
23. See ‘ Fair Maid of Perth.’ 5. Omoph(a)gia. 
26. Definite article. 9. i.e., go backward. 
31. Quibble. 15. Human. 
34. Sir Bedivere 16. Tome, 
ennyson). 20. See ‘ David Copperfield. 
38. Iliad. 30. Notanda, 
39. Chapeau. J 41. ‘ Macbeth,’ I, 2. 
43. King. 49. ‘ Oliver Twist, ch. 15. 
44. Anagram of “ ante.’ 51. Died. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. IV 

The winner is Miss A. E. Spark, 11 Grange Road, Clapham, 
S.W.4, who has selected for her prize ‘ The Island of Penguins’ 
by Cherry Kearton (Longmans). 

The next ten were: C, D. J. Hall, 100 Gloucester Place; 
Mrs. E. H. Fatkin, Oakfield House, Rothwell Haigh, Leeds; 
Miss Addison-Scott, 12 Elsham Road, Kensington; Lady Duke, 
29 Sheffield Terrace, Kensington; E. P. Trendell, 24 Dene 
Road, Guildford; E. W. Lapthorn, Glenelg, Gosport; G. Fait 
holme, 80 Drayton Gardens, S.W.10; C. E. Ford, 5 Farnan 
Road, Streatham; Mrs. V. Cooper, 19 Beech House Road, 
East Croydon; Margaret Owen Cherryvale, Whitstable. 
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NEW NOVELS 


His Monkey Wife. By John Collier. 

7s. 6d. 

Yama—The Pit. By Alexandre Kuprin. Trans- 
lated by B. G. Guerney. Hamilton. tos. 6d. 

The Virgin Man. By Marcel Prevost. Trans- 
lated by Jack Kahane. Shaylor. 7s. 6d. 


Davies. 


Gunman. By Charles Francis Coe. Mundanus. 
38. 

Claudia. By Arnold Zweig. Translated by Eric 
Sutton. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Strange Marriage. By Netta Syrett. Bles. 
7s. 6d. 


OU remember the Haselden cartoon—‘* What 

sheep look like to us,” a uniform row of woolly, 
munching shapes—and then, ‘‘ What we look like to 
sheep,’’ a comic strip of humans this time, all equally 
indistinguishable in our mundane garb. This parallel 
is called to mind by Mr. Collier’s first novel, though 
his heroine is a monkey, who, indeed, veritably seems 
like the ‘‘ missing link.” For, though she could not 
speak or write, Emily learned to read, aided by an 
iftuition without which Mr. Fatigay, her master, 
would never have become, by the end of this chronicle, 
in the words of its  sub-title, ‘‘ married to a 
chimp.”’ 

It is no empirical jungle or realistic Africa that 
Mr. Collier depicts, for he openly avows his fantastic 
purpose by inviting the reader, in his opening sentence, 
to “come with me into the highly coloured Bargain 
Basement Toy Bazaar of the Upper Congo.’’ From 
thence Mr. Fatigay, modishly the anthropologist, 
brings Emily as a present to his cold, impervious 
fiancée, Amy, the Queen of Haverstock Hill. The 
author, it is.clear, has no love for Amy and uses 
her as a peg against which to direct his displeasure 
at cold-blooded coquetry. An undercurrent of satiric 
propaganda carries the reader into sympathy with 
Emily’s ambition and her fear of being incarcerated 
in the Zoo, the design favoured by the ever-malicious 


Inevitably the subject will excite some comparisons 
with Mr. David Garnett’s work, though clearly there 
was no attempt to emulate that cool quality of style, 
suggestive of Defoe, about the ingenious gyrations of 
Mr. Collier’s highly fanciful prose. Nor is there here 
the fierce indignation against human vileness with 
which Swift’s tale of his Houyhnhnms inflames us. 
We have instead shrewd satire and an entertaining 
fomp in a studio-party atmosphere teeming with 
“artistic ’’ humans, worthy, indeed, of the art of 
Haselden. Emily and her jilted monkey suitor, Henry, 
are, in fact, easily the most sympathetic and individual 
characters. 

Turning from fantasy to realism, there is something 
of the fetid atmosphere of a human zoo about Kuprin’s 
novel. The Pit is, of course, the ‘‘ red light ’ quarter 
of a Russian town, and it is a relentless picture that 
we are given, despite the humanity with which the 
Story of these shiftless and yet ingenuous women is told. 
The narrative has been criticized by Prince Mirsky, in 
his book on contemporary Russian literature, as 
journalistic, and it is true in the sense that a tale 
designed specifically to depict a disorderly house must 
inevitably conform to the esthetic limitations of a 
deliberate, document, but Kuprin’s great sense of life 
retrieves it from the plane of such sociological reporters 
as M. Albert Londres. 

The story shifts, for a time, outside its sordid 
Setting when Likhonin, an anarchist student, ‘‘rescues”’ 

re is no question of physical restraint, for Kuprin, 
however verbose, is realistic) the girl Liuba. But here 


‘who are beaten off with severe loss. 


the reader is dissatisfied by the feeling that for the 
sake of the story the ‘‘ rescue ’’ must be shortlived 
and misunderstandings provided for that purpose. 
The type of impossibly idealistic visionary whom 
English and German novelists cannot avoid making 
into rather a prig usually comes off best in Russian 
fiction, but Likhonin is an incredible dolt, quite 
unworthy of Kuprin’s powers of portraiture. Perhaps 
the most striking observation in this novel is that 
of the women’s underlying solidarity of hatred towards 
men shown particularly in their scorn of a colleague 
who manifests pleasure in her duties. 

‘* Believed at first by large numbers of people to 
be a misprint for Marcel Prevost ’"—was how Mr. 
Guedalla began an essay on Marcel Proust. The 
author of ‘ The Virgin Man,’ it should now be clear, 
escaped by some centuries from being the Abbé who 
wrote ‘ Manon Lescaut’ and could never have been 
the creator of Swann and M. de Charlus. But 150,000 
copies of ‘The Virgin Man’ were sold in France, testi- 
fying to the popularity of the eternal triangle. It 
has become almost an ingenious inevitability that such 
a story must be told in turn by each of three 
characters. The circumstances of the case are effec- 
tively touched upon, but I get no experience here of 
living contact with the feelings of either Hervé, the 
amorous provincial landowner, or Sidonie, his ward, 
whom he seduces to the detriment of Arnal, his son. 
It is Arnal, in consequence, who fulfils the title réle 
of the novel. 

Mr. Charles Francis Coe is not one of those 
depressingly amateur detective novelists who keep any 
real sportsmen among their readers waiting, while 
indulging in quite superfluous emotional close-ups. 
From the first few pages it is clear why Antonio 
Scarvak, an American of Italian origin, ostensibly 
engaged in wholesale egg trade, needed a commanding 
position and complicated architecture—I had almost 
said ‘‘ armament ’’—for his new house. Sure enough, 
the house is attackect by emissaries of another gangster, 
It is not this 
known menace, however, but some other secret power 
that challenges Scarvak’s bootleg ramifications and 
the reader who is not prepared to cheat may be warned 
against looking at the back cover which gives ‘‘ the 
low-down ”’ on this secret. The quoted comments of 
the local Press on the gang warfare are superlative 
examples of ‘‘ inspired ’’ journalism. 

The next novel on our list is by the author of 
‘The Case of Sergeant Grischa’ but provides a 
marked contrast in subject with that story of war- 
time tragedy. Doctor Rohme is the hero, poor, 
unpractical, sensitive and complex, but for once this, 
which has been an easy formula for so many novelists, 
breathes a living actuality of human insight. Bitterly 
self-critical, Rohme is, however, encouraged to aspire 
by Claudia, a girl of the propertied, sheltered classes 
who becomes his wife. This is a slight story but with 
unmistakable glimpses of greatness. 

When Mrs. Lenster, up from the country for a good 
round of town gossip, learned of the strange marriage 
of Niel Ferris, that ‘‘ ethical Adonis’? of 36, with 
pretty, spontaneous eighteen-year-old Jenny Shandon, 
my !—she was all of a flutter. For Niel, apparently, 
so cold and deliberate, was the last person the wise- 
acres had reckoned on for matrimony. Jenny has a child 
by another man, but a happy ending is in sight when 
this chronicle, which opens in the ’nineties with much 
ado about the Yellow Book, closes on present-day 
literary themes, with the pleasant reassurance to the 
younger generation of writers that the ‘‘ majority of 
them are sound at heart.”” This mixture of sentiment 
and common sense is all very disarming, though such 
treatment prompts one speculate what sort of 
picture the novelist of posterity will draw of our period 
when the contemporary atmosphere has faded from the 
traditional wit of the Sitwells, M. Jean Cocteau or 
Mr. Conrad. 
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REVIEWS 


SIC TRANSIT 


The Book of Beauty. By Cecil Beaton. 
Duckworth. 25s. 


(A Review in Villonesque) 


\ K JHERE will they pose in twenty years from now, 
These blazing Beauties of our time, 

Their red enamelled skins, and whitened brow— 
Like masks of Venus made a Mime? 

Unfading Lady Lavery still appears, 
Must Gladys Cooper ever melt away? 

Will Lily Elsie in the coming years 
Make white the snows of yesterday? 


For some are dead and some, defying Death, 
Outvie his pallor with their smiles. 

Dead is Deslys, and gone like Helen’s breath 
The Lily of the Channel Isles. 

Diana, the Madonna of the North, 
Will she the loveliest longest stay, 

Till she and Lady Howe have met the wrath 
Of years like snow of yesterday? 


All those whose features now are better known 
Than Virgin Mary or the Saints, 

Those miracles of flesh on perfect bone, 
Divinest Nature touched with paints: 

Where shall the pilgrim seek for Mrs, Beck 
Or vainly crave for Gabrielle Ray? 

When Lady D’Abernon without a fleck 
Is with the snows of yesterday? 


And Mrs. Dudley Ward, angelic waif, 
And Phyllis Boyd with emerald orbs : 
Can artists keep such fleeting beauty safe 
By camera shades or tinted daubs? 
And which will be their Queen in Shadowland 
When twenty years have slipped away, 
And shall a ghostly Paula Gellibrand 
Survive the snows of yesterday? 


And Mrs. Vernon Castle, who was first 
To slip the scissors through her hair : 

Tallulah with demonic beauty curst 
Will they long haunt the upper air? 

God’s Greta and celestia! Anna Wong, 
The glories of the Film and Play : 

But will their icy beauty last as long 
As snow that melted yesterday? 


These Beauties, Prince, once hailed without a stain, 
You passed upon your youthful way : 
But in the splendours of your coming reign 
Forget the snows of yesterday ! ; 
SHANE LESLIE 


TWO WITNESSES 


A Personal Recollection of Hubert Parry and 
Friedrich von Hiigel. By Gwendolen 
Greene. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


HE idea of contrasting, comparing and drawing 
a parallel between two such figures as Sir Hubert 
Parry and Baron Friedrich von Hiigel was a bold one. 
Both were distinguished men, but in different fields. 
The Baron was an outstanding figure as a philosopher 
and religious thinker : his position as a Catholic writer 


and apologist was, indeed, a very unusual one. Sir 


Hubert Parry, the musi¢ian, was a man of a very 


different outlook and character. His daughter tells 


us that, though deeply religious in an intimate, silent 


and inarticulate way, he disliked Churches ‘‘ and of the 


Roman Catholic Church he had the horror of his great 
hero, Cromwell—a fierce hatred that expressed itself in 
passionate words.’’ 

Mrs. Plunket Greene, the daughter of Sir Hubert 
Parry and the niece of Baron von Hiigel, seeks in spite 
of all the differences, that were both apparent and very 
real, to show a harmony in their spirit and in their 


ideals. To do this she has not only to sketch, for this : 


is a short book, their characters as they were revealed 
to her in intimate companionship, but, what is more 
difficult, to indicate in what, for her, the true spirit of 
religion consists. From her father she drew an early 
and ever-growing inspiration, a joy in life and a j 
in beauty, a profound if unformulated faith in the Spirit 
that gives itself, reveals itself, in the highest things 
of human life. Later her uncle, the Baron, showed her 
a totally different, though not contradictory, world, 
From him she learnt to recognize the Catholic Church 
as the unique home of the supernatural. The most 
important, and it is really important, part of the book 
consists in her own religious thoughts and ideals. She 
says much that is seldom said because it is so deep and 
true, and because it can only be said by one who has 
used all external aids, creeds and sacraments, for what 
indeed they are, but too seldom are recognized as being, 
vehicles and means of union with God and therefore 
with our fellow human beings. 

She probes deep, as when she compares the “‘ real- 
ness ’’ of the poor. ‘‘ They are linked so tightly to 
what costs that they cannot wander away on devious 
paths ; the doors are shut to the ways of idleness, they 
have no time for thoughts of self or fantasy ’’ with 
the lack of reality that so often in these days besets 
the leisured. Again, speaking of the dangers that 
accompany a too universal tolerance: ‘‘ No one really 
believes now that romance and beauty can dwell in some 


‘| one thing ; there is even an inability to affirm that halves 


the power to achieve in the modern world. We are all 
only halves: half this and half that; we have adapted 
ourselves too much; we hide what makes our differ- 
ences from other eyes, and we almost hide it from 
ourselves.’’ 

Francis HEATHCOTE 


‘ 


A PUGNACIOUS GENEALOGIST 


Family Origins and Other Studies. By J. Horace 
Round. Edited, with a Memoir, by W. 
Page. Constable. 25s. 


REAT scholars are at any time rare, but we have 

little doubt that the name of Round will be quoted 
in future side by side with those of Prynne and Selden 
and Maitland among the chiefs of historical research. 
It is one of the peculiar features of English scholarship 
that so much of its best results has been obtained 
by amateurs in every branch of learning and science, 
and Round is a‘particularly good example of this; 
through all his life he worked for nothing—hardly 
even fame—and he was denied the only reward he 
would have accepted. Two professional historians of 
the nineteenth century approached his standard; 
Stubbs, his master, fails of greatness as an historian 
because he was always looking for the present in the 
past, neglecting the fact that the past was in its time 
the present, with aims and methods of its own, while 
Maitland’s peculiar excellence lay in his appreciation 
of the broad lines of legal development in its history. 
Vinogradoff, a great jurisprudent, was the type of the 
professional historian of our time. Round’s work lay 
outside their spheres. His first interest was in genea- 
logy, which in his hands became a control over 
the loose assertions of historians instead of a matter 
of very limited interests; he went on to the study of 
constitutional history, where his inflexible adherence 
to accuracy brought new life into our views on the 
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eleventh and twelfth centuries by his ‘Geoffrey de 
Mandeville,’ ‘ Feudal England’ and ‘ The Commune 
of London ’; he turned to the history of the peerage, 
where he demolished some cherished legends and 
established the principles on which disputed claims are 
adjudicated ; and finally returned to the study of 
genealogy and topography. The list of his writings 
compiled by Mr. Page is enormous for a man who, 
never strong, was for many years an invalid. He was 
an indefatigable controversialist, never satisfied till 
his adversary was silenced, and too often yielding to 
the temptation to turn aside and kick the remains of 
the slain. He was jealous for the completeness of 
his work; it was dangerous to criticize it, and almost 
as dangerous to add to it; and his criticism of other 
people’s work rarely sank to moderation—witness 
the references to Freeman in ‘ Feudal England.’ In 
short, his work presents all the possible merits and 
some of the disabilities of the amateur. A _ typical 
example of Round’s methods is given in the paper on 
‘The Lords of Kemes’ here printed. A _ petitioner 
appeared at the last coronation claiming to be the last 
Lord of the Marches and to carry the King’s silver 
harp as inheritor of the barony of Kemes from his 
ancestor Martin de Turribus, who came over with the 
Conqueror. The claim was supported by a pedigree 
drawn up by a Welsh antiquary; and as Round’s main 
contribution to the study of genealogy was his insis- 
tence on feudal evidence of the tenure and descent of 
land as the most trustworthy evidence of pedigree, his 
examination of the claim is devastating. Martin was a 
real person who came into England much later, and 
the true pedigree of his descendants presents no 
difficulty ; the official one bristles with falsehoods. ‘“‘ It 
seems to be one of the qualifications required for a 
Welsh genealogist that he should always be ready to 
take leave of his senses ’’ is the comment of Round, 
while ‘‘ Welsh heraldry can fairly claim to be even 
more grotesque than Welsh genealogy.’’ There never 
was a King’s silver harp at a coronation or otherwise, 
and the root of this legend was given, Several of the 
investigations of family origins in this book, particu- 
larly those on the Cavendishes, Churchills and 
Walpoles, are not only of interest as demolishing 
concocted pedigrees founded on weak evidence or 
gross mistakes, but because they give hope that the 
families of the profiteers of to-day may in a century 
be defenders of English constitutional liberty and in 
another still be symbols of English aristocracy in the 
best sense. A word of tribute in conclusion must be 
paid to the work of the editor, Mr. Page, whose biblio- 
graphy of Mr. Round is most useful and whose memoir 
is worthy of subject and writer alike—the story of a 
scholar written by a scholar. 


MR. BLUNDEN’S POETRY 


The Poems of Edmund Blunden: 1914-1930. 
Cobden-Sanderson. tos. 6d. 


HE first collected harvest of a poet’s work is 

like the noon-day pause of the haymakers. Much 
has been won; the day’s work is in mid-career; and, 
as they rest under the shade of the hedge and drain 
their cans of ale, the hay that has to be bound into 
haycocks and the long rows, lying ready for the 
wagon, are equally pleasant to contemplate. With 
this volume Edmund Blunden invites a new test; 
he is now above—no poet is beyond—the pinpricks 
of current criticism. | With his own choice from 
half a dozen volumes here garneredy-we gain a better 
idea of his range, of his poetical ancestry, of his 
probable further growth. Like all poets, he resents 
a facile label; and the divisions of this book show 
that no narrow one would be correct. One third is 
devoted to poems on the English scene (with which 


his reputation is popularly associated); rather less 
than another third to poems of experience and 
soliloquy ; the impacts and delayed actions, composed 
under stress of the war, occupy the largest part of 
the remainder, which is filled with a Japanese garland, 
and some of the last, and the best, verses, called 
Occasional Pieces. The range is not narrow; the 
quality high. What can we gather from this, his 
morning’s harvesting? 

The early poems attach themselves, mainly, to 
Mr. Blunden’s rustic muse, and the English country- 
side has always been the red in the blood of English 
poetry. The lyric poets naturally love the lark and 
the birds, the meditative the woods and the moun- 
tains, the descriptive the denizens, especially the 
smaller denizens, of field and wood, of stream and 
burrow. Mr. Blunden is, mainly, descriptive. He 
loves to catch the small creatures in their haunts 
and little acts; he has a preference for streams and 
for running water, for animals that lurk, and dig, 
and burrow. He is, above all, a lover of fishes: of 
the ogling hunchback perch with needled fin . . . of 
the pike : 

now 
Still as a sunken bough. 
He on the sandbank lies, 
Sunning himself long hours 
With stony gorgon eyes: 
Westward the hot sun lowers; 


of bream, and roach, and dace, and chub, and 
other coarse and friendly fish, and of their cousins : 


Across the sandy path the tiny frogs 
Go yerking, and already it grows dark. 


This poetry, for its manner is the same whether 
fish or bird, or the fungi—and Mr. Blunden has an 
eye for the chanterelles and the puff-balls so sadly 
neglected by English cooks—be its hero, is that of 
an observer. He does not evoke the lean ferocity 
of a pike, the slow softness of a toad, in Blake’s 
fashion; or vie with the singing lark, like Shelley; 
or become ‘the hatching throstle’s shining eye ”’ 
with Marvell; but his imagination, being more pic- 
torial than evocative, draws a line about it, as a 
glass-painter will compress a still-life or a haloed head 
within the limits of his leaded panes. To say that 
he is nearer to the eighteenth century, to the Clare 
whom he has rescued, or to Christopher Smart, is not 
to denigrate his inspiration. The undercurrent of 
lyricism in the eighteenth century never died, and is 
now happily no longer eclipsed by once more popular 
pedestrian versifiers. It is only to remark that he 
is more observant and descriptive than lyrical and 
symbolic. The language that he uses makes this 
clear; for his style is his own, curiously. 

Mr. Blunden’s language has something of the 
stiffness of the figure at the plough. There is a 
pleasant, peasant awkwardness in his diction. His 
lines can creak with consonants. He seems to avoid, 
for all his fondness for running water, the liquid 
flow of vowels. Lines like: 

As close as any trueloves in the spring. .. . 
The feather-footed moments tiptoe past, .. . 
Which is the very music of the morn. .. . 


are less characteristic than: 
Meshed thick with slimed weeds many... . 
Then fluttering past scrawled shingle and shells. . . . 
Though lichened gravestones still stood sopped. . . . 
even in the refrain: 
Run, echo, up the tarn’s rupt wall. ... 


and this is a quality of the style, the consonantal. 
We note, too, that the poet’s vocabulary is not 
small. I have made a list of some thirty neglected 
words that recur in this.poetry; words as welcome 
as the cream that townsmen steal from the skimmed 
milk they sell in books and newspapers, as ‘“‘ dairy.’’ 
True, some of these words are dialect; but dialect 
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is the virgin ore of language, and language, we have 
learnt by bitter experience, is skimmed by the 
elementary schoolmaster. The daily newspapers kill 
literature by eschewing the words that literature 
treasures; writing being, essentially, the golden and 
guarded treasury of speech; poetry, the loyal spirit 
that embalms them. When one-way traffic was 
invented, the journalists wanted to call it gyratory— 
even roundabout was too honest a word for them. 
Mr. Blunden is rich in honest words. He has, he 
really has, a rich vocabulary, but not, like Swin- 
burne’s, liquid with vowels. 

With this equipment, what has happened to him, 
and coloured his verse, whenever it was aroused by 
more than country measures? There was the war, 
but what had war to say to Shelley or to Keats, to 
Byron or to Jane Austen? Horace made a joke of 
his Own appearance on the battlefield of Philippi, 
and one suspects that the poet who can be “‘ made ”’ 
by a war has, at best, no better instrument than a 
hurdy-gurdy. War, like everything else, is degraded 
by mechanics and by quantity. Troy was a small 
town, and therefore the fit subject for an epic. 
With a front of four hundred miles the soldier 
dwindles to a numeral. As a Victorian poet wrote: 


Millions have meaning: after this 
Ciphers forget the integer. 


Mr. Blunden experienced the war. It encouraged 
him to think. It deepened observation into reflection, 
but not more so, I think, than his sojourn in Japan. 
A poet is enriched by all kinds of experience, but the 
truer poet he is, the less the kind of experience matters. 
War and Japan led Mr. Blunden to be less content 
than formerly with observation, with description 
from the outside. The two made him more medita- 
tive, and so more lyrical. An altogether deeper note 
is sounded in his later verse, and in his latest poem 
we have a vista as wonderful as that of any opening 
afternoon in summer ; criticism may well conclude with 
it. It is called ‘ The Sunlit Vale’: 

I saw the sunlit vale, and pastoral fairy-tale; 

The sweet and bitter scent of the may drifted by; 

And never have I seen such a bright bewildering green, 
But it looked like a lie, 
Like a kindly meant lie. 


When gods are in dispute, one a Sidney, one a brute, 
It would seem that human sense might not know, might 
not spy; 
But though nature smile and feign where foul play has 
stabbed and slain, 
There’s a witness, an eye, 
Nor will charms blind that eye. 


Nymph of the upland song and the sparkling leafage 
young, 
For your merciful desire with these charms to beguile, 
Forever be adored; muses yield you rich reward; 
But you fail, though you smile— 
That other does not smile. 


This afternoon is sunlit; we look forward to a long 
evening; and, if he is not so modern as Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, who died (let our youngest experi- 
menters remember) in 1890 or thereabouts, between 
modulation and experiment only a partisan will 
choose. Beauty is not the perquisite of any party. 
OsBERT BuRDETT 


GEORGE VANCOUVER 
Vancouver: A Life, 1757-1798. By George 
Godwin. Allan. 15s. 


R. GEORGE GODWIN has filled a gap in 
biographical literature. George Vancouver is 
one of the great figures of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century of whom too little is known. 
Inadequate accounts of him may be found in not 


always easily accessible books, but so far as we 
are aware this is the first full-length portrait. Vap. 
couver has no doubt been overshadowed by Cook, 
He carried on Cook’s work so efficiently on Cook's 
lines, that one might have expected the unfailing appeal 
of Cook to be extended to him. 

There is not, of course, quite the same personal 
romance in Vancouver’s life that attached to the 
son of the Yorkshire peasant who became the world’s 
greatest navigator. But there is plenty of romance none 
the less in Vancouver’s career. Like Cook, he was born 
on the East Coast—at King’s Lynn in Norfolk. He was 
the son of a Collector of Customs. At 15 years of age, in 
1772, he became an A.B.—a nominal probationary rat. 
ing for midshipmen—on the Resolution, and was with 
Cook on both his second and third voyages. He was 
actually with him in the mélée at Kealakekua Bay in 
which Cook was killed. He learnt the business of 
exploration and map making, of managing a vessel 
and keeping its crew in health under this greatest 
of masters, and learnt it so well that when, after 
service with Rodney and Gardner in the West Indies, 
he was appointed in 1790 to command the expedition 
to deal with what was known as the Nootka affair 
and to chart the North-west Coast of America, his 
work was admittedly worthy of Cook himself. 

In that expedition, which occupied nearly four 
years, Vancouver proved himself both diplomat and 
explorer. The Nootka affair arose from the confis- 
cation by Spain of the property of a British subject. 
It would have involved war between Great Britain 
and Spain but for Spain’s prompt surrender when 
she realized how deadly in earnest the British Govern- 
ment was. Vancouver was charged with the duty 
of resuming possession of the confiscated property, 
but when he arrived he found Quadra, the Spanish 
commander, perfectly and politely agreeable, but with 
nothing, according to his own showing, to surrender, 
Then started a pretty game of manceuvring for 
position, in which the players became fast friends, 
and when Vancouver, after a long period of anxiety, 
came out on top he showed his appreciation of his 
opponent by naming the island Quadra and Van- 
couver. In the intervals of charting the coast and 
disproving the theories of the ‘‘ closet philosophers ” 
as to a North-west Passage, Vancouver spent a 
good deal of his time in the Sandwich Islands, and 
so won the confidence of the Hawaiians, that where 
the name of Cook was detested, his own was 
venerated. By a ruse, he brought about the recon- 
ciliation of the jealousy-estranged King and Queen; 
he was the wise counsellor of the chiefs, and they 
eagerly fell in with his suggestion that they should 
become subjects of King George. He formally 
annexed the islands on February 24, 1794, but for 
some unknown reason his action was never confirmed 
by the British Government. The failure is the more 
inexplicable, because a letter written by Grenville 
to Admiral Phillip in March, 1790, shows that the 
British Governmént had colonization designs in the 
North Pacific. They apparently did not realize the 
importance of the South, notwithstanding that New 
South Wales had so recently been founded. Gren 
ville’s letter opens up the question whether Vancouver 
carried secret instructions, as we learned for the 
first time in 1928 did Cook. In any case, Hawaii 
is another answer to the critics of Britain’s insatiable 
earth hunger. 

Vancouver came home, worn out by his exertions, 
to die at the age of 40. His principal memorials 
are the ‘ Voyages of Discovery,’ which he did not 
live to complete, and the island and the commercial 
capital of British Columbia that bear his name 
‘* Unmerited obscurity’? has been his portion 
‘‘He was a great, big man,” wrote Professot 
Meany, and Mr. Godwin’s account of him should 
bring his stature into the full light of a belated day- 

EDWARD SALMON 
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G. B. S. ON DEMOCRACY 


The Apple Cart. By G. Bernard Shaw. Constable. 
5S. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the public used to 
T iss for something startlingly new whenever 

Mr. Bernard Shaw brought out a play or a 
Preface to a play. It would be too much to expect 
that the same man should still be producing a new 
thesis in social or political philosophy once every two 
or three years; and it would be absurd to complain 
that the leading ideas in ‘ The Apple Cart’ were 
familiar to us many years ago. 

On the contrary, we may be grateful that he has 
given a new and amusing setting to them; and we 
should remember that the education of the public 
in political ideas does not keep pace with its educa- 
tion in the use of motor cars and aeroplanes. To 
a majority of the people what was new in much of 
Mr. Shaw’s teachings twenty-five years ago is new 
to-day. While they may have found out some of 
the humbugs which he liked to ridicule, the political 
humbug is exactly where it was. The persons in 
the political world have changed; they may be 
drawn from a different class; the influences behind 
them may be more distinctively plutocratic (and 
under plutocracy I include that influence which con- 
trols trade union funds), but in essence our political 
democracy is based upon the same elements of un- 
reality and make-believe, with precisely the same 
possibilities of hypocrisy and deception. 

He is not unnaturally incensed (or perhaps one 
should say, indignantly amused) that critics should 
have regarded his work as a ‘‘ blasphemy against 
democracy.’’ He is not quite so ingenuous when 
he attempts to rebut the charge that he has ‘‘ become 
a devoted Royalist.’’ For the truth is that Mr. Shaw 
has always inclined to be a devoted Royalist on 
occasions when he could find a man fit to be a king— 
that is to say, capable of ruling in the true interests 
of democracy. The tragedy of Mr. Shaw’s career 
lies not only in the fact that the superman in this 
sense does not exist, but that he has discovered 
that he could not exist. A Mussolini by no means 
fills the bill. ‘‘ If we entrust the immense powers 
and revenues which are necessary in an effective 
modern Government to an absolute monarch or 
dictator, he goes more or less mad unless he is a 
quite extraordinary and therefore very seldom obtain- 
able person.” So we have to fall back on something 
nearer to the ordinary conception of democracy. 

Now if Mr. Shaw might be called a devoted 
Royalist who has no confidence in Royal power, he 
might equally be described as a devoted democrat 
who has no belief in any existing democracy. He is 
not content with such criticisms of our Parliamentary 
machinery as Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Oswald 
Mosley have recently indulged in. He does not con- 
fine himself to an exposure of the defects of the 
Party System with which Mr. Belloc and his asso- 
cates long ago made us familiar. His destructive 
criticism is directed against the whole procedure of 
democracy, and its destructiveness is unqualified. 

Thus, the methods by which Parliamentary candi- 
dates are put up and elected, the procedure at 
Westminster, the very existence of a Cabinet of 

responsible ’’ ministers—the whole thing from 

ginning to end is ‘‘ eyewash,’’ giving the English 
People no more than ‘a sensation of self-govern- 
ment.’ There is no such thing as government “ by 
the people.’ We allow ourselves to be hoodwinked 
by the theory of democracy at every stage—from 
moment when the elector’s range of choice is 
restricted to casting his vote for one of two or three 
Party nominees, to the moment when the Cabinet 
Minister, a victim of the multiplicity of his tasks, 


puts his signature to the decisions taken by the 


permanent officials. So complicated are the real 
problems of modern government that no ordinary 
citizen is expert enough to understand them, and 
the issues that are uppermost at an election are staged 
for a tactical fight between the ‘‘ ins ’’ and the ‘* outs.” 
The result is that the best organized of the social 
forces—that of plutocracy—wins every time. 
‘* Money talks; money prints; money broadcasts; 
money reigns; and kings and labour leaders alike 
have to register its decrees, and win, by a staggering 
paradox, to finance its enterprises and guarantee its 
profits.’’ 

That Mr. Shaw has slightly exaggerated is obvious, 
unless we can accept the view that it is money which 
increases the income tax, heaps up death duties, 
spreads the distribution of the dole, and is preparing 
for the taxation of land values. He may persuade 
us that money does a lot of things in the modern 
State, but not that it chooses to cut off its own head. 
That democracy breaks down at a hundred points 
we may readily agree. But that it does not break 
down all the way he has himself indicated when 
he admits the ‘‘ sensation of self-government.’’ 

For that sensation is of immense importance in 
contributing towards the reality. It is experienced 
not only by the duped elector, but by the duped 
Cabinet Minister and the duped Civil Servant. The 
latter knows that he must never once make a mistake 
which will put his Parliamentary chief seriously on 
the defensive in the House of Commons; all depart- 
mental work must be conducted in such a way as to 
minimize the likelihood of scandal. There is no 
Cabinet Minister who does not know that something 
in his sphere of duties may at any moment make 
him the cynosure of all eyes and a possible scape- 
goat. He labours to avoid it. There is generally 
some question to the fore about which the majority 
of the people mind more than anything else—such 
as widespread unemployment, or excessive taxation. 
The ‘‘ sensation of self-government ’’ compels 
ministers to do their little best in dealing with these 
problems, for if they fail, whether through their own 
fault or not, the masses of the electorate will enjoy 
the ‘‘ sensation ’’ of getting rid of them. Democracy 
does not work either very smoothly or very intelli- 
gently, and certainly not in a very dignified way. 
But the illusion of it produces, by indirect means, 
some of the realities at which it aims. 

Mr. Shaw’s most effective charge against it is that 
it is so clumsy and slow. ‘‘ Its painfully evolved 
machinery of Parliament and Party System and 
Cabinet is so effective in obstruction that we take 
thirty years by constitutional methods to do thirty 
minutes’ work.” We need the methods of dictator- 
ship without the dictator. He is not in the least 
disposed to set up Mussolinis. In his Preface he 
goes back on King Magnus. In the play, that 
democratic monarch declared that he stood ‘‘ for the 
great abstractions; for conscience and virtue; for the 
eternal against the expedient; for the evolutionary 
appetite against the day’s gluttony; for intellectual 
integrity, for humanity, for the rescue of industry 
from commercialism and of science from professional- 
ism... .’’ What an attractive figure! What a 
desirable philosophic king! Yet Mr. Shaw (in the 
after-thoughts of the Preface) resists the temptation. 
Assuredly we must get things done—but not by 
Magnus. The ‘‘ only sane course’ is to anticipate 
the dictator, and ‘‘ construct a political system for 
rapid positive work instead of slow nugatory work, 
made to fit into the twentieth century instead of into 
the sixfeenth century.’’ 

That is excellent. 
system, and how? 

Mr. Shaw refrains from answering. He leaves 
that to the politicians. 


But - precisely what“ political 


R. A. Scott-JaMEs 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


HATEVER new diversions the amusement-mongers 
Ws: the world may devise for our leisure hours (those 

hours when celestial onlookers must comment 
among themselves: ‘‘ There goes humanity—at a loose end 
again ’’!), they will find it difficult to displace reading from 
its proud position among civilization’s pastimes. The 
modern physician with modern ills to cure finds it a remedy 
and, prescribing relaxation, says: ‘‘ Take up thy book and 
read.’”’ The domed foreheads of men concerned with 
diagnosing the universe, wrinkled with problems of higher 
mathematics, concepts of the fourth dimension, chemistry 
or irreducible electricity, turn to the shilling shocker rather 
than the cinema as an antidote. Even educationists argue 
in defence of novels, while the armchair and the bedside 
lamp craftily suggest the author’s wares. Long after the 
grasshopper has become a burden and desire has failed, 
the bookworm turns again—to the lending library, and is 
jostled by fellow subscribers who leave their aerodromes, 
golf-courses, garages, ice-rinks and bridge-clubs, mindful 
of the morning’s book-list and, once a year, of Christmas 
lists. 

Always flowering in profusion at Christmas time, the 
tellers of stories have sown this year with abundant effect, 
particularly in the children’s garden. Here, the discern- 
ing gardener will find produce for children of all ages— 
“from nine to ninety,’’ as one author explains below his 
title. | But here the purposes of seed, garden, author and 
product come to an end, and responsibility passes to those 
who are going to pick and choose on behalf of the children 
destined to be given books for Christmas presents. In the 
following list, books have been chosen with an eye to ease 
this task, and the method best suited to this end seemed to 
be to crack each book and display its kernel, leaving it to 
the donor to decide what kind of nut would best please the 
squirrel awaiting it. Having now employed several mixed 
metaphors to describe the season’s books, it is possible to 
call the spade a spade and settle down to work. 

Three volumes that make good companions of each other 
are published by Blackie, price 3s. 6d. each. The first is 
Seven Ages of Invention, by Cyril Hall. This is the kind 
of book that every schoolboy is proud to have on his book- 
shelf, and to keep through life. Coming inventions cannot 
put it out of date, but the mechanically minded boy cannot 
be up-to-date on his subject if he does not know the story 
and the struggles and triumphs of the Ages of Steam, of 
Steel, of Electricity, of the Heat Engine, of the Loom, of 
Flight and of Wireless. Illustrations from photographs 
and line drawings explain and amplify the story through- 
out. The second volume is True Stories of Modern 
Explorers, by B. Webster.Smith. This book came to be 
written as the result of a 14-year-old boy’s expressed desire 
to ‘‘ be an explorer.’’ It must have redoubled his determina- 
tion and trebled his anticipations, besides giving him a well- 
founded knowledge of his famous predecessors. The story 
of Dr. Nansen’s Polar Journey, the Attack on Mount 
Everest, with photographic illustrations, are two that every 
man and woman should know. A more than ordinarily 
useful Appendix gives paragraph-biographies of the 
explorers written of in the book. The third volume, by 
William J. Claxton, is The Mastery of the Air. The title 
speaks for the book itself. Youth and age can enjoy it and 
all air-minded people will eagerly give it house-room. 

The Boy’s Life of Sir Henry Segrave, by Captain Malcolm 
Campbell and J. Wentworth Day (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), is 
notable for two things: its splendid subject and the fair- 
mindedness, generous admiration and sportsmanship of its 
authors concerning the friend of whom they write—and who, 
for one of the authors at any rate, was often a rival in the 
motoring world. This is a difficult book to put down before 
it has been read from cover to cover and will thrill non- 
motorists, grown-ups and children alike. 

A dictum that is almost as new as the year (and therefore 
reflects upon our dullness in not having thought of it before) 
is that “‘ an intense interest in the things about them ” must 
characterize intelligent people. Professor A. M. Low, in 
his new book, The Wonder Book of Inventions (Ward, Lock. 
6s.), has taken this dictum and made obedience to it simple 
and delightful. He has not set out to store the reader’s 
mind ‘‘ with a mass of figures and dates ’—but, as he 
says in his first chapter, ‘‘ The kind of thing I hope you will 
have learnt is that we never stand still, but always progress,”’ 
and ‘‘ There have always been men and women who would 
not face progress. I hope this book will help you to 


appreciate progress and perhaps even to anticipate the future 
a little. In these pages you will read about some of the 
inventions which have changed our lives.’? Professor Low’s 
presentation and description of such inventions is brilliant— 
who else can provide touches such as these (from a chapter 
on Talkie-making): ‘‘ A powerful amplifying apparatus, 
used in sound-proof talking film studios to give realism to 
the human voice when reproduced in the cinema, can make 
a fly's footfall sound like a crash of thunder.’”’ The Rail 
Book for Boys, by Ellison Hawks (Nelson. 7s. 6d.), beauti- 
fully illustrated, makes almost as good a present as a mode] 
railway and train. In fact it would suitably precede 
Christmas present of that kind next year, as it stimulates 
interest in and knowledge of railway history, evolution and 
invention. Three slim volumes published by Blackie, price 
1s, 6d. each, How Photography Came About, Discoveries 
in Chemistry and How We Harness Electricity, tell stories 
of chemical and scientific magic and give information that 
the modern boy laps up with such amazing thoroughness 
and understanding. 

How It Happened, by Rhoda Power (Cambridge. 7s. 6d.), 
is a book for younger people which answers questions that 
intelligent children should have answered for them, but 
which, alack, too often go unanswered by those ignorant 
beings known as parents, pastors and masters. Put into 
children’s hands, or read aloud to them, this book will 
reverse our positions, and we shall hear from the mouths 
of babes and sucklings things that we ought to have known 
and never forgotten. Legends of Animals, Far and Near, 
by Rose Yeatman Woolf (Raphael Tuck), in the Golden 
Treasury Library series, is for young animal lovers, and 
Legends of the Flowers, by Janet Hepworth (Blackie, 
3s. 6d.), is also for younger children and is very charming, 

The older reader interested in birds should read Everyday 
Life of Birds, by Julian Huxley. It is a fascinating book of 
bird biographies, with wider implications than its title 
suggests. Books and Their History, in the ‘‘ Told to the 
Children Series,”’ 3s. 6d., will be valued by budding collectors 
of first editions and those whose interest in the making of 
books is as great as in the books themselves. 

Nine stories dating from the fourth century B.c. to the 
eleventh century a.D., mostly about boys and girls and their 
adventures and dealings with the world, are set in a kind 
of framework of history in The Hostages, by Naomi 
Mitchison (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.). There are Greeks, 
Romans, barbarians, early Britons, Byzantines and some 
English of the time of the Norman Conquest. The book is 
really Surmise and History combined—a mixture in which 
each ingredient benefits from the enchantment of the other. 
Tales from Chaucer, done into prose by Eleanor Farjeon 
(Medici Society. 7s. 6d.), is a version of the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales ’’ that may well have an appeal exceeding that of the 
original form which, for many of us, remains an unacquired 
taste throughout life, toy with it how we will. 

Several old favourites, in new guise, that cannot make 
welcome weary, are here again. Their reappearance 
reminds us that it is a form of laziness and a withholding of 
citizen rights not to supply every child with Black Beauty, 
by Anne Sewell (Oxford. 6s.), a story of a horse that is 
classic at its lowest valuation. Again, sheer humanity stipu 
lates that the children’s bookcase must be provided with 
Kidnapped, which this Christmas has come out from the 
Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d., really beautifully got up 
and illustrated, also Island Nights Entertainments (Blackie. 
2s. 6d.), from the Casket Library series. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, from Constable, 5s., is a reissue, and W. M. 
Thackeray’s The Four Georges comes out in a 1s, 9d. edition 
from Blackie. 

Sixty-four of Harold Copping’s original paintings have 
been reproduced in colour in The Bible Story in Modern Ant 
(R. T. S. 21s.); this volume, with the text from the Bible 
so chosen and co-ordinated that the stories flow smoothly 
though separately from chapter to chapter, is a possession 
that children will value and always remember with pleasure 
as being a delightful prelude to later study of the Bible. 
A King’s Champions, by J. Sinclair Stevenson (Blackwell 
7s. 6d.), is a story of the first four centuries of the Christian 
Church, well illustrated and written in such a way that the 
children who read it will not understand the phrase, “ dry- 
as-dust history.”? 

Books that grown-ups will enjoy reading aloud as much @& 
their young listeners will enjoy hearing them are happily 
numerous and of excellent quality. Thy Servant a Dog, told 
by Boots and edited by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan. 5s.), 8 
for the dog-lover of any age. It is not a text-book on the 
management and care of dogs, but a story told by a dog, 
and in dog-dialect says much that is probably true, but also 
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new, to dog masters and mistresses the world over. Sir Bob: 
a Tall Story for Children from Nine to Ninety, by Salvador 
de Madariaga (Routledge. 6s.), is of simple import for the 
child of nine and of double entendre for the child of ninety. 
For the latter it may defer senility, but for the former it may 
repress development—both results having obvious merits. 

1066, and All That is not good-bye to anything. Written by 
W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman (Methuen. 5s.)—portions 
appeared in Punch—this book is the laughter lover’s 
“ History of England.”’ From the same publisher and selling 
at the same price, comes Kings and Other Things, by Hugh 
Chesterman. With acknowledgments to Punch, the 
verses in this book are ballads worthy of memorization. 
Their epigrammaticism will impress historical events and 

ple upon a child’s mind in a way that will be ineradic- 
able and educationally valuable. Lovers of W. de la Mare 
will enjoy his book of Poems for Children (Constable 
7s. 6d,). It includes many old favourites and some twenty 
poems not before published in book form. 

A first-class array of Nonsense Books in rhyme, clever, 
neat, witty, have appeared to add to the gaiety of nations. 
Ballads for Broadbrows, by A. P. Herbert (Benn. 6s.), is 
A. P. H. at his ripest and will convert many a half-hearted 
humorist to his increasing tribe of devotees. Harry 
Graham, with humour a little more extravagant, has 
written Adam’s Apples (Methuen. §s.), and makes Cheshire 
cats of his readers whose grins expand from ear to ear. 
Further Outlook Unsettled, by Ronald Harmsworth 
(Sawyer. 5s), with illustrations by the author every bit as 
good as his text, is a delightful book of limericks and 
nonsense rhymes which will teach a child to laugh and undo 
the solemnity of the grown-up. Grave and gay verses for 
younger children appear in volumes of their own, among 
which are Numerous Names Nimbly Narrated, by Ruth 
Sandys (Oxford University Press), New Cautionary Tales, 
by H. Belloc (Duckworth.  5s.), Toys, by Eileen Mayo 
(Beaumont. 5s.), Lighter London, by MHubert Steel 
(Delgardo, 6s.), and The Moon on My Left, by Caryl 
Brahms (Gollancz. 6s.). These are charming presents for 
Nursery Dwellers and are a credit to the authors and 
artists of ‘* good clowning.’’ 

However we may describe the members of the younger 
generation to-day—sophisticated, naive, old for their age, 
backward, unappreciative, pert, interested, bored—there 
are still representative members among them who will 
welcome and enjoy School Stories of the type their 
immediate forbears used to appreciate in youth. Of such 
books there is, as yet, no end, and though perhaps some 
may scoff at them, we cannot help being glad that children 
are still being born normal and healthy enough to enjoy 
them. Friendships, ambitions, habits are easily and 
attractively pictured in this form of fiction, and as easily 
recognizable as good or bad, worth cultivating or better for 
being discarded, and they signify the be-all and end-all of 
school story narratives. Excellent and impossible are the 
only shades of merit, but this year’s Christmas spate of 
School Stories is definitely good. The Lower Fourth and 
Joan, by Winifred Darch (Oxford. 3s. 6d.), The Treasure 


of Glenthorpe Priory, by Irene L. Plunket (Oxford. 1s.), 
The Fifth Form Rivals, by Winifred Darch (Oxford. 1s.), 
The Dominant Fifth, by Jessie McAlpine (Oxford.  §53.), 
Barbara at School, by Josephine Elder (Blackie.  53s.), 


Eustacia goes to the Chalet School, by Elinor M. Brent- 
Dyer (Chambers. 3s. 6d.), The Best House in the 
School, by Dorita Fairlie Bruce (Oxford. 5s.), The Girls 
of the Rose Dormitory, by Joy Francis-(Blackie. 3s. 6d.), 
and Dorothy’s Dilemma, by Elsie J. Oxenham (Chambers. 
38. 6d.) are all girls’ school stories. The amazing thing is 
that, having read one, one has not read them all. 

About this autumn’s School Stories for boys, one has 
very different things to say after reading an odd dozen of 

em. They are all excellent yarns, excitement centring 
mainly on games, matches and sports of all kinds, and, for 
a foil, on prowess in scholarship. The whole underlying 
idea is that ‘“‘ the game is more than the player of the 
Same, and the ship is more than the crew.’’ Shall we 
comment, ‘‘ Very right, very proper’? In either case, our 
thanks are due to the craftsmen of school-story literature, 
The following are good reading : Out of School, by Jeffrey 
Havilton (Blackie. 3s. 6d.), Dare at St. Martin’s, by 
D. Stapleton (Chambers. 3s. 6d.), Bellamy Comes Back, 
by John Sweet (Oxford), Hatherly’s First Fifteen, by M. R. 
Clark (Oxford. 3s. 6d.), The New School at Shropp, by 
Gunby Hadath (Oxford. 5s.), A School Feud, by Richard 
Bird (Oxford. 5s.), The Left Hander, by Charles Turley 


ent =) and Captain of Keynes, by Richard Bird 
ie. 5s. 


Among the new books of adventure out-of and after 
school, are several respectively for boys and girls, and some 
that both will enjoy. The half-novel, half-thriller, con- 
stitutes the most difficult class of fiction from which to 
choose anything worth reading and recommending. Hentys 
and Ballantynes have not been reproduced in nearly satisfy- 
ing numbers. Their equivalents are hardly equivalent—merely 
good second-bests. Still, they are not negligible. Among 
the books for girls are J. Goldsmith Cooper’s Nella and 
L. A. Barter Snow’s Ruth’s Roses, both from Pickering and 
Inglis, May Baldwin’s Not an Ordinary Girl (Chambers. 
3s. 6d.), Margaret Baines Reed’s Betty Lends a Hand 
(Oxford. 3s.6d.), Upsand Downs, by Violet Bradby (Oxford. 
3s. 6d.), Lettice Martyn’s Crusade, by F. E, Berry (Picker- 
ing and Inglis. 2s.), and The House of the Golden Hind, 
by Margaret Middleton (Nelson. 5s.) These are recom- 
mended as being the best of their kind—but one can only 
say that their kind should improve if demand influences the 
quality of supply. 

The books of adventure primarily intended for boys, but 
equally in favour with girls, are numerous, thrilling and 
well-written. It is not mere conservatism, however, to air 
a regret that ‘‘ they are not what they used to be.”” The 
From Powder Monkey to Admiral, Masterman Ready, 
Cutlass and Cudgel kind of thing is sadly missing from 
among the modern stuff. But from the good new books 
one chooses The Gold Consignment, by J. F. C. Westerham 
(Oxford. 3s. 6d.), a story of a chemical discovery which 
can render unconscious for twenty-four hours every living 
being within a radius of several miles, Armed with this 
weapon, a gang of men plan a capture of a consignment of 
gold, and that is where Jack Poynter, second officer of the 
S.S. Reply and hero of the story comes in. Murder, theft 
a treasure hunt and Chinamen colour some of the episodes 
in The Ivory Idol, by Hugh F. Frame (Nelson. 4s. 6d.) 
The Adventures of John Carfax, by Laurence R. Bourne, 
(Oxford. §s.), tells of a smuggling fray and a hero who 
gets press-ganged into the Navy in the early nineteenth 
century, and gives an excellent account of life at sea in 
the days of the wooden walls. Cross and Sword, by David 
Ker (Chambers. 3s. 6d.), is a good tale of Joan of Arc. 
Martin Thorne, Adventurer, by Mona Tracy (Oxford. 
3s. 6d.), relates the varied experiences of a hero who cannot 
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have left many unsampled by the time he has coped 
with all that befall him in Sydney Town, a scuttled ship, a 
penal settlement, Guam and Old England. J. Strang 
Morrison, in Adrift in the Arctic (Oxford. §s.), writes from 
personal experience. His story deals with a party of young 
men who set out to explore the far north but, owing to mis- 
adventure, spend the winter in a cavern hewn out of a 
glacier where, later, they make a discovery of world-shaking 
importance. In Pirate Waters, by George Garner (Oxford. 
3s. 6d.), is a story of an English boy caught up in a whirl 
of extraordinary adventures with Chinese pirates. West- 
ward Ho! With Drake, by Escott Lynn (Chambers. 5s.), 
is a tale of the Spanish Main, Tales and Legends from 
India, by M. D. Belgrave and Hilda Hart (Raphael Tuck), 
is as good as the best we have learnt to expect from these 
joint authors—which is a good best. The Shack in The 
Coulée, by George S. Surrey (Oxford), is a ranching, 
broncho-busting, cowboy-punching story. Leslie Dexter, 
Cadet, is another Westerham masterpiece (Blackie. §s.), 
also A Mystery on the Broads (Blackie. 3s. 6d.), in which 
sea-scouts are heroes. The Wharfbury Watch-Dogs, by 
K. Wallis Coales (Oxford), is another scouting story; Yeller- 
legs, by L. C. Douthwaite (Chambers. 3s. 6d.), is a tale 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; Harold Avery’s 
Who Goes There? (Nelson, §s.), is a good story all round, 
with adventures and thrills in it that seem very probable 
in everyday existence, though actually they never do happen 
because, as real life children say of themselves, ‘‘ We’re 
always interrupted.’”” The Wide Ways, by Doris A. 
Pocock (Nelson. 3s. 6d.), again approaches ‘‘ human prob- 
ability ” in its restrained but thrilling anecdotes; M. H. 
Gaffney, O.P., has written a tale of 1950, The Boys of Ben 
Eadar (Talbot Press, 3s. 6d.), which has about it the un- 
failing lure of future conditions forecast and knocked into 
fiction form; Aboard the Bonaventura, by Stanley Rogers 
(Medici Society. 7s. 6d.), is a sea romance for boys and 
concerns adventures in an Elizabethan galleon; The 
Hurricane, by John Levo (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) is a story 
of West Indians and Natural Forces, vividly, impressively 
written—a story which has caught that elusive commodity 
called ‘‘ atmosphere.’’ Louis Pergaud’s The Vengeance 
of the Crows (Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) is one of his best stories ; 
killed in the Great War, this famous author was held in such 
high esteem in France that a statue to his memory has 
been erected by public subscription. Finally two justly 
favourite authors have written new books. Paul Fennimore 
Cooper has written Tal, His Marvellous Adventures with 
Noom Zor Noom (Gollancz, 8s, 6d.) This story needs no 
brief and its readers no advance information about it. It 
will be accepted without introduction. Animals in the 
Wild and In Captivity, with twenty-four photogravure 
plates (Ward, Lock and Co. 7s. 6d.), is by E. G. Boulenger, 
Director of the Regent’s Park Zoo Aquarium and already 
well known as one of the most entertaining and instructive 
writers of the day on natural history subjects. Three 
delightful animal stories for younger children come respec- 
tively from Patrick Russ, Cesar (Putnam. 5s.), from Moya 
Charlton, Tally Ho (Putnam.  §5s.), and from Charles 
Burrard Nelson, The Persian Lady (Figurehead. 6s.) 
Herbert Joseph has published a novelty for children this 
year in the ‘‘ Box o’ Books.’’ Six little books containing 
selections from Gulliver’s Travels, Grimm, Hans Andersen, 
the Arabian Nights and the Water Babies are all enclosed 
in a coloured box for 3s. 6d., and will make a delightful 
present. 
There are three remaining sets of books to be considered, 
and these classify themselves into sections that cater for 
children (a) of the ‘‘ Own Annual ” age, (b) of the “‘ read- 
ing-without-tears ’’ age, and (c) of the Tiny Tot age. On the 
principle that the last shall be first, class C has priority of 
place. It includes some very charming books, among the 
best of which are The Nursery Book (Nelson. 3s. 6d.), 
well illustrated, in which little stories in verse and prose 
are told simply; The Oxford Annual for Baby, with indes- 
tructible binding and pages, in big print and with coloured 
pictures; Little People’s Annual (Raphael Tuck), Puppy 
Playtime (Blackie), Two in a Tub and other stories by 
Louie Jessie (Blackie’s Easy to Read Books. 6d.), The 
Ladybird Book of Nursery Rhymes (Blackie. 1s. 6d.), The 
Oxford Annual for Tiny Folks (Oxford. 3s. 6d.), and This 
too is the Book, by Janet Smalley (Blackwell. 5s.)— 
** that the artist drew that tells the tale of things that grew 
of the rain that fell and the wind that blew and all the work- 
men had to do preparing the goods for me and you in every 
house that Jack built ’’! 
B section is much larger and can only be described in 


classification. My Alphabet Book (Blackie. 1s.), Tommy 
White-Tag the Fox, by Frances Pitt (Blackie. 5s.), The 
Party Book, and Little Children of the Great Round World 
from the same publisher, Noddy Goes A-Ploughing, by 
Margaret and Mary Baker (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.), Old Time 
Fairy Tales and Nursery Rhymes, illustrated in colour and 
black and white by Jennie Harbour (Raphael Tuck), This 
is a valuable nursery possession because it mitigates our 
grown-up horror of “‘ lest we forget ’”? the nursery rhymes 
that we ought to pass on from generation to generation! 
Two thin volumes of rhymes and verses are Here Be 
Dragons, by F. Gwynne Evans (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.), a 
companion volume to Puffin Puma & Co.,) and Cartwheels 
and Catkins, by Wilfrid Thorley, illustrated (Shaylor, 
38. 6d.). Half a dozen books of the early ‘‘ Annual ” type 
are Blackie’s Children’s Annual, containing fifty stories, 
twenty-four coloured pictures and eighty other illustrations, 
5s., Blackie’s Granny’s Book of Fairy Stories, 3s. 6d., also 
Read a Story, 2s. 6d., and Pets and Pranks, 3s. 6d., followed 
by Father Tuck’s Annual (Raphael Tuck) and Basil Black- 
well’s Number Eight Joy Street, dedicated to ‘‘ the parents 
of those children for whom only the best is good enough.” 
Laurence Housman and Compton Mackenzie have contri- 
buted to this book as well as many other well-known writers, 

The final batch of books in B class ends up with an orgy 
of volumes by great men—such an orgy that one can almost 
hear the children chanting, ‘‘Let us now praise famous men 
and our fathers that begat us,’’ Laurence Housman has 
written Turn Again Tales (Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) and Cotton 
Wooleena, and because Compton Mackenzie has supplied us 
with The Enchanted Blanket (Blackwell. 1s. 3d.) and Told 
(Blackwell. 6s.), and has had said about him by The Times 
Literary Supplement that if he ‘‘ does not know it, he 
should be told that he has the gift of writing children’s 
stories, and implored to write more of them than he does.” 
Algernon Blackwood has written alittlestory By Underground 
(Blackwell. 1s. 3d.), and in the same series is Westwoods, 
by Eleanor Farjeon, Princess Dimple, by Mabel Marlowe, 
and Zed, by Roy Meldrum. More charming steries come 
from Owen Rutter (The Four Leaf Clover, dedicated to 
‘* Twinkle’s Nanny and then to All Other True Nannies,” 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 3s. 6d.), Gwynedd Rae (Mostly 
Mary, from the foregoing publisher at the same price), 
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M. E. Drewson (Merry and Cherry and Fisher Dan, 
Pickering and Inglis, each 1s. 3d.), Edith Howes The 
Golden Forest, (Dent. 6s.), and Seven Stories in Two 
Donkeys for a Week, ‘‘ written not by, but for, John 
Stephen, and all the pictures by G. L. Stampa.” Shadow- 
Birds, originally illustrated by Helen Strickland and written 
by Mary Strickland (Blackwell. 6s.), is a good story to 
read aloud, and The White Man’s Garden, by Mervyn 
Skipper (Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 6s.), and Kalulu The 
Hare, by Frank Worthingon (Collins. 6s.), are two volumes 
of charmingly told stories, and another, Floating Island, by 
Anne Parrish (Benn), who says this is the story she likes 
better than anything she has ever done. The Story of 
Princess Elizabeth, by Anne Ring (Murray. 2s, 6d.), is 
sure of a welcome in any n ° 

The last section of all, A, is full of the annuals that for 
years (even years that we can remember with appreciation) 
have gladdened children. at Christmas time. There is The 
Oxford Annual for Children, eighteenth year, 5s. ; For Scouts, 
twelfth year, 3s. 6d.; For Boys, twenty-third year, 5s., and 
For Girls, twelfth year, 5s, Then The Jolly Book for Boys 
and The Jolly Book for Girls, both edited by Edwin Chisholm 
(Nelson. 3s. 6d.); the famous Boy’s Own Annual, 52nd 
volume, edited by G. R. Pocklington, 12s. 6d., with written 
appreciations from two Prime Ministers, an earl and a well- 
known editor and journalist, and The Girl’s Own Annual, 
gist volume, edited by Flora Klickmann at the same price. 
These two books are just as much masterpieces as ever they 
used to be, and we wish them many happy reappearances. 
Blackie’s Boy’s Annual and a companion one for Girls, both 
gs., swell the good company, and are joined by The Girl’s 
All-Round Book, edited by Mrs. Walter Wood (Nelson. §5s.), 
The World’s Best Stories for Children (Jack Ltd. 7s. 6d.), 
containing stories by many of the best authors who ever put 
pen to paper, The Heroes of Asgard, children’s edition, by 
A. and E. Keary (Macmillan. 6s.), The Book of Adventure 
and Sport, including among other stories, ‘The Prince of 
Wales as Scout’ by Lord Baden-Powell (Raphael Tuck), 
Roads and Vagabonds, by Kenneth Hare (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 25s.), a story and anecdotes of by-gone, but not far- 
off days told with charm and an enthusiasm that is infectious. 
The Wishing Wood, by Margaret Beatrice Wood (Oxford. 
5s.), rounds up the entire collection with as much charm in it 
as characterizes most of the foregoing books. 


NEW CARDS—NEW CALENDARS 


There is one way, and one way only, of conveying more 
than conventional remembrance in a Christmas card, and 
that way is to choose either a novel form of card or one 
ok expresses in word or picture a personally appropriate 
wish, 

This Christmas there are still the very ordinary cards and 

calendars to be found, but there are also original variations. 
For instance, there are reproduced prints of famous canvases, 
new ideas in illustration and, in the case of some publishers 
whose aim has been to overcome the famine in the land of 
authors and artists who can say ‘‘ A Happy Christmas ” in 
other words, cards and calendars have been filled with the 
most succinct observations of famous modern epigram- 
maticists. 
_ The firm of Delgado has provided an enterprising collec- 
tion of these at 3s. 6d. each which, besides such celebrities as 
Dean Inge, Bernard Shaw and Rudyard Kipling, includes 
calendars which give gardening hints from Marion Cran and 
recipes from Elizabeth Craig. To the lighter side of this 
firm’s Christmas programme, George Robey and Punch 
contribute, and ‘‘ A Laugh A Day ” and “‘ Stock Exchange 
Calendar, or The New Poor’s Almanack,” cleverly illus- 
trated, are witty additions to the series. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have published a 
beautiful series of reproductions in colour from illuminated 
MSS., etc., in varying sizes. This kind of Christmas card 

es a frame when it has outlasted its original purpose. 

The Medici Society have also produced some extremely 
attractive Christmas Cards, which will especially appeal to 

ndoners, for they include some beautiful reproductions of 

On prints. 

An entirely new series of prints for Calendars, Box-tops, 
ete., comes from Arthur Burkart, which have too permanent 
a value to suffer the fate of the soon-discarded objects they 
are to decorate. They are all printed in this country and 
certainly rival the continental product. The freshness of the 


oe and the conviction they carry of being pictures of 
eyes.” 


ces and scenes make them really “‘ a sight for sore 


NEW BOOKS 


STUDIES OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS 


Vol. II. By E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. 
Deals wi resentative a Spanish 
Pro ‘fas no English rival in the field of 


mysticism. Professor Peers rival i 
Spanish studies. 
IN ENGLAND— NOW 
The countryside week by week 


fs EDWIN. With many illustrations. 58. net 
fascinating book for all who love the countryside, by a writer 
who exhibits insight and imagination. 


A MOUNTY’S WIFE 


By LUTA MUNDAY. With numerous illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 
The fascinating experiences of the wife of a Royal North-West 
Mounted Policeman. Mrs. Munday was often the only white 
woman within a 1,000 mile radius; her companions were Indians, 
Eskimos, and do, 


"THE KING'S PAWNS 


y 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, D.S.0. 
Author of % Bebind the Scenes in Many Wars.” 


55. net 
During the Author’s eventful life he has 
stored his mind with memories of “ moving 
accidents by flood and field.” ‘These stories, 
founded on fact, are drawn from all parts of 
our far-flung battle line. They are War 
Stories with a difference. 


By Bernard Bowles 
7s. 6d. net 

Robin Laing failed in his duty as a soldier 
during a cam ign on the North-West 
Frontier of India. At the court-martial he 
was cashiered. His friend, Peter Jaffrey, in 
loyalty to a schoolboy oath, resigned the 
Service, and° devoted his life to finding 
Robin and restoring his reputation.» This 
is a man’s book. : 


MRS. PUGH AND SOME OTHERS. 
By Acnes BLUNDELL. 38. 6d. net 


A REGULAR MADAM, A Tale of 
New France. By Mrs. Wiison Fox. 


38. 6d. net 
SONS OF WANT. A Story of the Hungry Forties. By Lian 


DAtrTon. 2s. 6d. net 

DUCHENIER. A Tale of La Vendée. By J. M. NEALE. — 
A famous story of the French Revolution. 3s. 6d. net (Re-issue) 
THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF CHRISTABEL. By Atrrep Benny. 
3s. 6d. net (Re-issue, 


Capital Books for BOYS and GIRLS 


Ask for these titles. | Complete list post free. 


. 2s. 6d. net 
THE CASTLE TEA GARDEN. (A story of Girl Guides.) 


By H. B. Davrpson. 2s. 6d. net 
THE CARAVAN. (Astory of adventure.) By Nancr 
M. YES. 


2s. net 
THE GIRL CHUMS OF NORLAND ROAD. (A school story.) 
By Eprrn Mr 2s. net 


LES. 
CROW’S NEST. (A story of smuggling adventure.) 
By E. E. Cowper. ae 2s. net 


THE SHELDON PRESS 


Northumberland Avenue, Lendon, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers. Illustrated List Post Free 


| 

| 
WITH DOG AND CANOE. (A story of the icy north; full of 
adventure.) By Ditton WALLACE. 38. 6d. net ; 
THE KING OF THE AIR. (A thrilling and up-to-date story.) 
E. Kesie CHATTERTON. 38. 6d. net 
THE LIBERATORS, (Stirring adventures overseas.) By Capramn 
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THE BOOK OF 


MARTIN HARVEY 


together with the True Story of 
“THE ONLY WAY” 


HANDSOMELY onan IN FULL BUCKRAM. 
10/- net. 
Foreword by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Lavishly illustrated, with beautifully printed portraits, 
scenes plays, cartoons by Max Beerbohm, H. M. 
Bateman, etc. 


** An altogether fascinating volume.”—Morning Post. 
100 autographed copies: Two Guineas each. 


ANIMAL RHYMES 


Verses by ROSS BALFOUR 
Pictures by HARRY ROUNTREE 
Frontispiece in full colour, with twenty-seven full-page 
black-and-white drawings. Price 1/3 net. 
Stoutly bound in gay paper-boards, with picture 
ntispiece. 
Ross Balfour’s quaint but simple rhymes are as joy- 
making as Harry Rountree’s lovable little beasts. 


‘THE MOTH AND THE 


CANDLE” 
By E. SAVELL HICKS 
Cloth Bound. Price 7/6. Crown 8vo, 312 pp. 

Pictorial Wrapper by WINIFRED PRESTAGE 
One of the most tragic afflictions to which humanity is 
subject—the insane craving for drugs—is treated in this 
powerful novel with delicacy and restraint. This 
problem is fearlessly tackled, the love-interest and the 
vivid incidents raising the most difficult problems of 

medical ethics and human relationships. 


HIS ONLY LOVE 

By SIR HARI SINGH GOUR 
Cloth Bound. Price 7/6 net. Crown 8vo, 288 pp. 
Pictorial Wrapper and Frontispiece by WEBSTER MURRAY 
An important first novel by the eminent Indian scholar 
and Barrister-at-law, who is a member of the Legislative 

Assembly. 
This is a well-drawn psychological study of the fusion 
of the cultural ideas of East and West 


SINISTER STORIES | HIS SIXTH WIFE 


(A Romance of the Reign 
Twenty weird thrillers. of Henry VIII) 
Cloth Bound. 2/6 net. | By LypIA JAMES. 3/6 net. 


HENRY WALKER, 9 John St., Adelphi, W.C.2 


BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 
Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: His Grace tHe Duke oF Montross. 
Bankers: Wu.tams Deacon’s Bank, Ltp. 
Secretary: G. E, MAUDE, Esg. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lord Balfour in His Relation to Science. By 
Lord Rayleigh. Cambridge University Press, 
2s. 6d. 


LORD RAYLEIGH has done well to reproduce for 
general circulation the important little obituary of his 
relative which he drew up for the Royal Society, 
The limits set by the title necessarily make it a 
character-sketch rather than a biography; for the 
bulk of Balfour’s life was, after all, spent in the 
political field, most of his leisure hours were (apart from 
sport and social recreation) devoted to philosophy, and 
science came definitely third on the list. He neverthe- 
less recognized—as few politicians did then or now— 
the importance of science amd scientific method; and 
Lord Rayleigh preserves an interesting remark that 
science was doing more to change the world than 
politics. Would any other member of the House of 
Commons have admitted it? 

Why, then, did Balfour not take up a scientific 
instead of a political career? He himself said it was 
because he could not face the drudgery; but Lord 
Rayleigh remarks truly that Prime Ministers have also 
to face a good deal of drudgery. A more probable 
explanation would seem to be that his bad memory 
(which Balfour always frankly deplored) indicated an 
inherent lack of mental method, which is not 
necessarily very disadvantageous in politics, but which 
would be absolutely fatal in science. 


La Vie Volontaire d’André Tardieu. Par Michel 
Missoffe. Flammarion. 12 fcs. 


THIS little book provides the key to the character 
of the late Prime Minister of France. The author 
writes frankly as a partisan, but his story in no way 
suffers in consequence. In his pages we can trace 
not only M. Tardieu’s career, but the development of 
his mind. The influence of Clemenceau, the chasten- 
ing effect of his defeat in the elections of 1924, the 
victory at Belfort, and his passionate advocacy of 
national unity are all to be found here. The last, 
indeed, is the connecting link between the various 
periods of his life, and M. Missoffe rightly lays a great 
deal of emphasis upon it. No other European Premier, 
save Signor Mussolini, has had so varied a career 
as M. Tardieu, or brings so much experience to his 
post, and as he is still only fifty-four he may well 
accomplish that revival of France which it has always 
been his ambition to effect. His life is so much of a 
piece that the past is an excellent guide to the future, 
and for that reason the present work is of more than 
ordinary value, for M. Tardieu is not a man of 
surprises if one knows him aright. 


The Meaning of the Glorious Koran: An Explane 
tory Translation. By Marmaduke Pickthall. 
Knopf. 18s. 


A NEW version of the Koran by a distinguished 
man of letters is something of an event. Mr. Pickthall 
has always been at his best when writing of the 
Mohammedan East, and when he became a Moslem 
it was recognized as self-discovery rather than 4s 
conversion, Nearly all the translations of the Koran 
available for European readers have been made by 
non-Moslems, and in consequence are marred by 
misunderstandings of the implications of the text 
Some time ago-we welcomed the translation by Mr. 
Muhammad Ali of Lahore; Mr. Pickthall’s version 
runs on much the same lines, but is perhaps a little 
more idiomatic—it is certainly beautifully written 
makes a very handsome book. A dispassionate study 
of this translation will reveal some of the reasoms 
for the renown of the Koran, as pre-eminent among 
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By 
Appointment to 


Coffee 


AND THE MAKING THEREOF 


What James Lyle said 100 years ago stands true to-day 


James Lyle and Company, I.td., 23a Savile Row, W.1, who in 1811 opened the 
first all-coffee warehouse in London, and for more than a hundred years carried 
on business in Old Bond Street, reproduce herewith their advertisement from 


the ‘* Morning Chronicle ’’ of February 10, 1825 :— 


HE Public is respectfully informed that this 
T Warehouse for the Sale of Coffee was 

established in the year 1811 with the sole 
object of introducing Genuine Coffee to public 
use at such prices as would enable individuals 
of every rank to supply themselves at the least 
possible expense, consistent with a reasonable 
profit to the planter and to the dealers. 

The very great sale at this warehouse of itself 
proves that nothing more was required than to 
place coffee, genuine and at a fair price, before 
the public to create that taste for it which daily 
becomes more prevalent so as to have obtained 
for it a decided preference in domestic economy 
over most other warm beverages of daily use. 

Coffee, if kept long after it has been roasted, 
not only loses its aromatic flavour if exposed to 
the atmosphere, but imbibés an acid that renders 
it extremely bitter and disagreeable, 

To have coffee in perfection it must be fresh 
roasted; from the great demand for it at this 
establishment it is of necessity supplied fresh 
roasted hot from the cylinder every day, 

The public will be convinced of the great 
superiority of this article at this warehouse by 


comparing its freshness and fragrance with that 
which they have from shops where the demand 
is small. ... 


Observations on Making Liquid Coffee 


It is observed by foreigners and persons who 
have visited the Continent that the Liquid Coffee 
prepared in France is much superior to that 
which is made in this country. The difference 
cannot proceed from the berry, for the finest 
coffee that grows is to be had in London; it 
must therefore proceed from the mode in which 
it is made. 

Liquid coffee, upon the Continent, is made 
with the care and generous expense that is 
bestowed upon a luxury or 4 refreshment of the 
first importance. In this country ... the most 
rigid economy with regard to the powder is 
observed and hence the thin, weak, unflavourous 
taste so much complained 


All the ingredients used es 
in making coffee should be jam 
of the finest quality. 


The House of Lyle in 1930 stands by what was written by the House of Lyle in 1825. 
The list of their royal and illustrious patrons for over a century reads like a page of 
history—a guarantee of upright service and high quality. To-day their appeal is 
universal. Coffee of choice flavour and delicious aroma is now within the reach of all. 


James Lyle and Co. specially recommend their Celebrated per 
‘*CLUB BLEND.”’ It is fragrant, choice and moderately priced 2 / 10 lb. 


““ HIS MAJESTY’S BLEND ” very special 3/6 per Ib. 
Please state with order whether Whole or Ground. 


Four Suggestions for Xmas Gifts 


PURE CHINA TEA XMAS HAMPER 42/- 
Pure¥ Number Three 
re Christmas Pudding 
Glass of Mincemeat 
Bor of Carlsbad Plums 
of Dates 
In original chests ie of Ginger 


errine Paté de Foie Gras 
5-lb Chest 10-Ib Chest Box of Muscatels and Almonds 


95 | 50/- Box of Glacé Fruits 


Tin of “Xmas 

Box of Pulled Figs 
Box of Crackers 

Box of Chocolates 
Glass Crab Apple Jelly 

Glass Cherry Preserve 


Lapsang 
Souchong Crack 
Chop 


Five 84/ 
Norfolk Sir Andrew 
Christmas Puddi 
Terrine Paté de Gras Clark's Blend Pure 
Box of Pulled Figs China Tea 
Bos llised Frui 

rysta ruits 
Box Muscatels and Al Boxes 


Imonds _ 
Jar Stem Ginger 22/6 
Tin of Xmas Biscuits 
Fancy Box Assorted Chocolates 
Choice Pineapple 


Box of Ebvas Plums 
Box of Crackers 


Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom 
Write for Complete List of Christmas Fare 


JAMES LYLE 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


23a Savile Row, London, W.1 


Telephone : Regent 7521 


Established 1811 
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Arabic writings as the Authorized Version is in 
English. It should certainly be a part of every 
important library in the country. 


Life in Elizabethan Days. By W. S. Davis. 
Harpers. 12s. 6d. 


THIS nicely written and generally accurate account 
of the life in am English village from hall to cottage 
is placed about 1590, when the fear of Spain and the 
economic disturbances of the Reformation had given 
place to general prosperity. Exception might be 
taken to the unnecessarily low standard of teaching 
described in the grammar school, since we know that 
Latin dialogues were learnt by heart at a very early 
stage, and the existence of a local printing press in 
the time of Martin Marprelate is clearly impossible. 
As a whole the book is more suitable for the American 
children for whom it is written than for English 
readers, but we feel sure that these will derive much 
pleasure and some instruction from its pages. The 
illustrations, including some from the ‘ Shepherd’s 
Calendar’ of 1597, are well chosen and add to the 
value of the work. 


A Medieval Scrap-Heap. 
Rivingtons. 12s. 6d. 


THIS is a collection of medieval legends from the 
lives of the saints and the various sets of exempla put 
together under subjects in no very apparent order. Its 
main value is the large number of excellent and 
unhackneyed illustrations, most of them from fine 
pieces of sculpture and illuminated manuscripts, which 
make the work a suggestive source-book for those to 
whom the spirit of wonder in the Middle Ages is 
unfamiliar. In the hands of a good teacher it will 
prove a first-rate introduction to medieval life. 


The English Parish Church. By A. R. Powys. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


THIS little volume, one of the charming ‘‘ English 
Heritage ”’’ series, will be read with very real pleasure 
by all those—and they are legion—who are interested 
in tracing the origin, history and architecture of the 
English parish churches and their influence on the 
English people. Mr. Powys, in dealing with his subject, 
has made full use of the authorities he has consulted, 
and his own special knowledge as Secretary of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has stood 
him in good stead and has greatly added to the interest 
of his book. In particular his description of the growth 
of parish churches from the earliest type in Saxon 
times to those built, enlarged or rearranged in the 
course of succeeding centuries is vividly recounted 
and is testimony to the regard which, broadly speak- 
ing, all classes had for their churches and clergy. 
The provision of so many ancient parish churches by 
the feudal lord or other local magnate, primarily for 
the use of himself and his family, but also almost 
invariably for that of his neighbours and dependents, 
is clearly shown and may be commended to the notice 
of those who, in diminishing numbers, claim that the 
Church and its property is the creation of the State, 
whereas the exact contrary is the case. Mr. Powys 
touches on the question of tithe, upon which those 
who desire to go more deeply into a somewhat con- 
troversial subject are recommended to the writings of 
Church historians; but Mr. Powys rightly concludes 
that they were not imposed by the State, though the 
payment—to use the late Lord Chancellor Selborne’s 
words :—‘‘ originated in the acknowledgment of a 
religious or moral obligation, supposed to be incum- 
bent on Churchmen generally; which, after acquiring 
first the force of custom and afterwards the sanction 
of ecclesiastical law, passed, with the rest of that 
law, into the national jurisprudence of our own and 
other Christian countries.’’ We very cordially com- 
mend Mr. Powys’s book to our readers. 


By W. Edwards. 


“Hoist your sail when the wind 
is fair.” 


An old wisdom-bearing proverb. Once hoisted, 
should the wind change, you can trim your sail 
to meet it and continue to make good progress. 


To the business man there is a close analogy 
in Life Assurance. Assure your life while your 
health is good by means of a 


BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY 
(A Special Scheme of Great Adaptability) 


Once effected, it gives its holder valuable 
options to change its nature according as vary- 
ing circumstances may arise. Many a man as 
years go on wishes he had effected a different 
class of Policy. The ordinary policy is practically 
immutable. The Business Man’s Policy gives 
definite options from the outset, and the holder 
knows exactly what he can do. 


Write for an explanatory leaflet “ A.E.7” of this 
adaptable Policy, to 


The STAN DARD 


Pin, SURANCE COM 


HERBERT JOSEPH 


A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE! 


It is a remarkable coincidence that this season’s most 
attractive gift book for children and the gift book that 
is the best value for money are one and the same ! 


BOX O° BOOKS 


Price 3s. 6d. net 

Six delightful little illustrated volumes bound in 
different colours and packed in a rainbow-hued box. 
The titles are as follows :-— 

STORIES from HANS ANDERSEN 

STORIES from GRIMM 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS in LILLIPUT 

A PEEP at the WATER-BABIES 

STORIES from the ARABIAN NIGHTS 

A BOOK of VERSE 


The Perfect Gift for Children 
BOX BOOKS 


Elder Brothers and Sisters are asking for 
STARS OF THE SCREEN 1931 
Cr. 8vo Price 2s. 6d. net 224 pp. 
This entertaining volume contains over two hundred 


hies, sixty-five portraits and illustrations 
from Sedation films, etc., etc. 


9 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
efler a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SatrurDay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 
2, It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in eets, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic » and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 455 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, December 18) 
AMONG THE LIGHTEST THINGS ARE THESE : 
BoTH LIFTED BY THE FAINTEST BREEZE. 
“ What is there in him?” Error is, that’s all. 
Curtail what common folk a ‘‘ rupture ”’ call. 
Star-gazer, Giant, Prince—your Chair yet stands! 
Still feeds her flocks, in sunny southern lands. 
Two-fifths of flower that makes spring gardens gay. 
‘Twas given us to conceal our thoughts, some say. 
. Curtail those lines that hymn the dead man’s praise. 
An Eastern parliament of other days. 
Take half a child bereft of parents dear, 
Like Christmas, this too comes but once a year. 
Point of the heavens which beneath us lies— 
Not, like the zenith, in the upper skies. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 453 


sH ° Ck1 1! See ‘ The Rape of the Lock.’ 
NE Is On 

iN N 

R ekaor C 

Y arr Ow? 2 See Wordsworth’s Poems. 

T ea R 

H ard-hearte D 

O ctangula R 3 “ There was a young lady of Riga, 
R Iga Who went for a ride on a tiger. 
NE Va They returned from the ride, 

A thlet E With the lady inside 

U Ice R 


And a smile on the face of the tiger.” 


Henry Thoreau was known as “‘ the Hermit of Walden.”’— 
“Concord River is remarkable for the gentleness of its current, 


which is scarcel ible.’’ See Thoreau: ‘ A Week on the 
y percept 


and Merrimack Rivers,’ p. 13. 


Acrostic No. 453. The winner is Mr, J. Chambers, 58 
Alexandra Road, N.W.8, who has selected as his prize ‘ The 
Island of Penguins,’ by Cherry Kearton, published by Longmans 
and reviewed in our columns by W.° Beach Thomas on 

ovember 29. Twenty-three other competitors chose this book, 
fifteen named ‘ A Woman of the Tudor Age,’ etc. 


Atso Correct.—A, E., E. Barrett, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Miss Carter, Gay, Glamis, Madge, H. M, Vaughan, C. J. 
Warden. 

Ove Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Barberry, Bolo, Boote, Bos- 

Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, Clam, D. L., Estela, 
Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, Iago, Jeff, Miss Kelly, Lilian, 
Martha, Met, George W. Miller, M. Milne, N. O. Sellam, Peter, 
Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, Tyro, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Ernest Carr, Dhualt, Ebor, Mrs. Lole, 
Lady Mottram, Polamar, Shrub. All others more. 

Light 7 baffled 30 solvers; Light 11, 9; Lights 9 and 12, 6; 

1, 3, and 8, 2; Light 19, 1, 


Acrostic No. 452.—One Light wrong: Cyril E. Ford. 


QU8 QuarTerty Competition.—The winner is 
Boskerris,’” Mr. Greville E. Matheson, Boskerris Vean, Carbis 
Bay, Cornwall, who is requested to choose a book, not exceeding 
two guineas in value, from among those reviewed by us during 
past quarter. The winner scored 147 points out of a possible 
11; St. Ives scored 146; A. E. and Madge, 145. 


FOR SALE 


RARE BOOKS —First Editions 


FAR BELOW CATALOGUE PRICES 


BARRIE, J. M. 
Window in Thrums . ‘ ‘ - 20 
Edinburgh Eleven 

original wrappers, loose 

GALSWORTHY, JOHN. 

Forsyte Saga 
Dark Flower, mint . ‘ 
Fraternity . 

Inn of Tranquility ‘ 

HARDY, THOS. 

Mayor of Casterbridge, two volumes. 20 0 

KIPLING, RUDYARD. 

Captains Courageous ‘ 5 
Jungle Books, two volumes’. - 20 
2 
3 


°° 5000009 0 OF 
0 ° 080 ° ° 


Stalky & Co. . ‘ ‘ 
NONESUCH PRESS. 

Shakespeare, seven volumes. 
SCOTT, WALTER. 

Lady of the Lake, in original boards. 15 © © 
SHAW, G. B. 

Androcles and the Lion 


10 


° 


210 © 
Back to Methuselah . ° ‘ 22 0 
Doctor’s Dilemna . 20 
Dramatic Opinions, two volumes, 

first English . ‘ wee 
Heartbreak House . ° 220 
John Bull’s Other Island . 22 0 
Man and Superman . ° ‘ ‘ 410 o 
Perfect Wagnerite 6 60 
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant 

two volumes . 20 00 
Quintessence of Ibsenism . ° 2100 
Three Plays for Puritans . : ‘ 8 8 o 

WELLS, H. G. 

Certain Personal Matters . 4 0° 0 
Island of Dr. Moreau 
Plattner Story . ‘ 010 0 
Select conversations with an Uncle . 600 
Stolen Bacillus . 
Tono Bungay. First issue es 
Fully Guaranteed. Sent on Approval. 


COLLECTOR, Box 150, Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, W.C.2. 


THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP 


Everything for Booklovers & Students 
specialise in books on the Arts and Sciences, 
Educational Books, Children’s Books, Poetry, 
The Drama, Rare Books and First Editions. 
Christmas Catalogues Now 
Ask for our List of Desirable 3 
We shall keep open on December 13th & 20th until 6 p.m. 


LAMLEY & CO., 1, 3 & 5 Exhibition Road, S.W.7 
Near South Kensington Station Telephone : Kensington 1276 


seo 


Betome a regular Subscriber. Write for Specimen 
Copy of the “Saturday Review” and details of 
special Xmas subscription offer. 

Circulation Manager: | 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 9 King St, W.c.2 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


EMBERS of tne Stock Exchange, having for 
some while buoyed themselves up with the hope 
that early next year there would be a General 
Election which would be followed by the return of 
a Conservative Government, were disconcerted to learn 
of the bargain (which is not a bargain) that has been 
made between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd 
George. The City does not relish the prospect of 
another year of a Socialist Government, which this 
‘* joint book ’’ announcement indicates, At the same 
time, the fact should not be overlooked that ‘ joint 
books ’’ can be dissolved and market partnerships are 
apt to be difficult when each partner is a bull of him- 
self and each would like to be a bear of the other. 
Markets closed the last week of the last account 
of 1930 in as unprofitable a manner as the rest of 
the year; even the gilt-edged market has failed to 
enjoy that activity which it has experienced during 
recent months. The constant drain of gold to France 
and the depreciation of the value of sterling in foreign 
exchanges cause one seriously to think as to whether 
the next change in the bank rate may not be upwards, 
thus belying the many prophets who have foreshadowed 
a continuation of cheap money for a_ considerable 
period. The very thought of such a possibility has 
naturally laid a restraining hand on _ gilt-edged 
securities. It is a possibility that quite easily in the 
next month or so may become a probability and should 
be kept in mind by all investors. 


UNDERGROUNDS 


Those seeking a thoroughly sound investment, 
which appears to possess considerable scope for future 
capital appreciation, should not overlook the £1 shares 
of the Underground Electric Railways Company of 
London. Profits of recent years have shown steady 
expansion, and, even in the present year, when general 
depression is having so marked an effect on the 
revenue of companies of 4ll sorts, it is significant to 
note that traffics show an ificrease of not far short 
of £750,000 as compared with last year. For 1929 
dividends of 8 per cent. were paid on these Under- 
ground shares, as against 7 per cent. for 1928 and 
5 per cent. for 1927. For the current year an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. was paid last August, and I 
see no reason to assume that the final dividend will 
not be at least 5 per cent., as it was last year. Should 
this prove to be the case, a yield of not far short of 
6} per cent. will be shown at the present price. 


DAILY MAIL TRUST 


Shares of newspaper companies have been particu- 
larly depressed during recent months, and, while the 
fall in certain cases may be partly justified, this does 
not appear to be the case,with the Daily Mail Trust 
group of companies—that is, Associated Newspapers 
Limited, the Daily Mirror Company Limited and the 
Sunday Pictorial Company Limited. Daily Mail Trust 
shares themselves are now standing at well under 
half the price that was ruling some eighteen months 
ago, and, as during this period the dividends of the 
various companies in which they are interested have 


been maintainedyas has been the Trust’s dividend at 
3s. 6d. per share, free of tax, it would certainly 
appear that this considerable depreciation in price js 
unjustified, the yjeld at the present level being in the 
neighbourhood of 10 per cent. The Daily Mail Trust 
was incorporated in September, 1922, and its record 
since then has been one of consistent success. It has 
direct and indirect holdings in no fewer than eight 
leading London morning, evening and Sunday news. 
papers—the Daily Mail, the Daily Mirror, the Daily 
Express, the Evening News, the Evening Standard, 
the Sunday Pictorial, the Sunday Dispatch and the 
Sunday Express. For the year ended September 3 
last a net profit of £367,018 was shown. At the 
present level Daily Mail Trust shares seem an attrac. 
tive purchase. High yields can also be obtained by a 
purchase of Associated Newspaper deferred shares, 
Daily Mirror shares and Sunday Pictorial shares, 
Lack of space prevents details being given of these 
other companies, but the shares of each seem to be 
standing at peculiarly under-valued levels, making the 
present moment appear a very opportune one for 
acquiring an interest. 


TATE AND LYLE 


Sir Ernest W. Tate, who presided at the recent 
meeting of Tate and Lyle Limited, raised an interest- 
ing point in connexion with the low price of commodities 
in referring to the disinclination of users to hold 
stocks. There appears little doubt that if manufac- 
turers would only carry out their former practice of 
holding reasonable stocks, the general position would 
be greatly ameliorated, and, in view of the low level 
to which commodities have fallen, this procedure can 
hardly be deemed to entail any great risk: in fact, 
one hopes that it is more likely to lead to an increase 
in profits when the next balance sheets are issued. 
The hand-to-mouth policy of manufacturers and the 
disinclination to buy on the part of the general public 
is tending to create a vicious circle of industrial depres- 
sion, which we all wish to see relieved. 


FOSTER CLARK 


That the general depression is being felt by all 
classes of enterprise is forcibly brought home by the 
fact that even the profits of that extremely well 
managed business, Foster Clark Limited, show some 
slight falling off as compared with those of the previous 
year. This decrease is not substantial, the net profit 
amounting to £149,627 as against £157,979 for the 
previous year. The assets of Foster Clark Limited in- 
clude investments valued £593,571, and, owing to the 
abnormal drop in security values, the market price 
at September 25 last was £22,235 below this figure. 
Although the directors hope that, when trade improves 
and security prices recover, this modest depreciation 
will be rapidly cancelled, they have deemed it prudent 
to carry to investment reserve the sum of £24,499, 
bringing this fund up to a total of £60,000. Share- 
holders are to receive a final dividend of 15 per cent., 
making 30 per cent. for the year, which compares 
with 35 per cent. last year, but, in addition to the 
two dividends of 15 per cent., a cash bonus of 5 per 
cent. was distributed. At their present level Foster 
Clark ros. ordinary shares appear to constitute a sound 
industrial investment to lock away for brighter days. 

TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds £38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,500 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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HE 
HUMAN Give Youth a Chance ! 
rd CREATIVE ADVENTURE 
nt 
ly Christmas—New Year Number Encourage youth to take to the clean and 
d, of bracing sport of boat sailing, where he 
he learns to face excitement and _ perhaps 
30 some danger calmly and with self-assurance. 
he - 
» | | The Success-Purpose 
a 
Z Periodical GIRL GET A BOAT 
S, That is what the Special Christmas 
se Number of THe Yacutinc MONTHLY, just 
be Special Articles : out, asks parents to do. 
he 
or THE PRINCE OF THE OUTHOUSE And it sets an example by including the 
first articles on ‘‘ Learning to Sail,” 
THE PUZZLED VISITOR Handling a _ Racing Dinghy 
THE END, OR THE BEGINNING? ** Building a 12-footer ’’ ever published in 
a yachting periodical. 
nt THE LOGIC OF LOVE 
~e A DISCOVERY Buy your boy a copy NOW. 
iid From all bookstalls or from the offices of 
Price Two Shillings 
The YACHTING MONTHLY 
Obtainable from 
an INTERNATIONAL VITAL INTERESTS. THE HOME MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE. 
- CLUB SHOPS LTD., 21 WOODSTOCK STREET, OXFORD 
: STREET, W.1 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.z2. 
i and THE SCHOLA VITAE, 35 NORFOLK SQUARE, W.2 
‘he 
lic 
es- 
‘The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession.” 
| | THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 
the 
ell ESTABLISHED 1857 
me 
PERMANENT FEATURES : 
“ CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussing the legal aspect of matters of interest to all Lawyers, 
he Accountants, Bankers, Surveyors, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, etc., etc. 
ice A CONVEYANCER’S DIARY.—Being a review of points under the lint of Property Acts, &c. 
ie LANDLORD AND TENANT NOTEBOOK.—Explaining points under the Rent Restriction 
vs Acts, the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, and on the Law of Landlord and Tenant generally. 
ant THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929.—Practice Notes, invaluable to Solicitors, Accountants, 
0, Company Secretaries, etc. 
re CRIMINAL LAW AND PRACTICE.—Notes by Eminent Criminal Lawyers. 
i POINTS IN PRACTICE.—Submitted by Registered Subscribers, answered by, Specialists. 
he Urgent replies promptly sent by post. 
yer NOTES ON THE LATEST LEGAL DECISIONS. 
7 COUNTY COURT LETTER.—Of importance to County Court Practitioners. 
1S. LEGAL PARABLES.—Presenting the humorous side of the law. 
- INCLUSIVE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : £2 12s. 0d. 
4 
- For SPECIMEN COPY apply 
0 THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE “SOLICITORS” JOURNAL,” 
st 1 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (Telephoné: Holborn 1853) 
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Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. Highly recommended by 

well-known Authors. MSS. 1s, 1,000 words, Carbon 3d. 

MAURICE (WALKER, | Studlands, Wharncliffe Road, 
Bournemouth. 


Miscellaneous 


Shipping 


—“ P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Govern 
comes and Regular Sailin 
LONDON, MARSEILLES etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA PERSIAN GULF, anh CEYLON, "STRAITS. 
CHIN A, ne » MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc 
P. & O. and B.I, Tickets —- ble, also Tickets of 
P. & O., and New Shipping 
Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House 14 Cockspur 
London, S.W.1 or City P. O. 130 
London, E.C.3; FREIGHT O. or B.1.) APPLY, 
LEADENHALL STRE ET. LONDON, E.C.3; 
GRAY, DAWE Co., Leadenhall Street, C3. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ”’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


RTHRITIS—Rheumatism—and a thousand other ailments 
are caused by Pyorrhcea. If you have the disease or fear 
it, write to the Secretary, PYORRHOSOL, (Dept. 10) 


165-7 Waterloo Road, S.E.1, for full free advice as to prevention 


and cure. 


YOUR FINE PASTRY WILL NOT BE TOUCHED—IF 
Used at Sandring! an arlboro' couse, 

Send 8d. or 1s. 2d. Wm. Fair, 3a Broomhill, Sheffield, W. 


Literary 


UBLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 

original MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational, Send 

MSS. for immediate consideration. Publisher, c/o Imperial 
Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1. 


SONGWRITING OPPORTUNITIES 
ONG-POEMS, SONGS, Musical Compositions Wanted 
for publication. Send MSS, Peter “Derek Ltd., SR/8 Moor 
Street, Cambridge Circus, W.1. 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wed., Sat. and Boxing Day 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON Presents :— 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


NOTICE 


The Eleventh of the Series of Competitions in 
this issue of the Saturday Review, casas oe 


No. 6. ESSAY. Closing date, 
December 22 for home entries. 

No. 7. THREE ESSAYS. Closing 
date, December 29. 

No. 8. ONE-ACT PLAY. Closing 
date, January 19. 

No. 9. SERMON. Closing date, 
January 26. 

No 10. DETECTIVE STORIES. 
Closing date, February 2. 

A limited number of copies of the pon Review these 
Sor Competitions are 


dates containing rules for 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 11 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
“Saturday Review,” December 13th 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 440, which isa 
list of New Books at much reduced prices suitable for 
Christmas Presents. Below are a few very special 
bargains new as published and post free for cash, 


Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver, 

1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

George Frederic Handel, His Personality and His Times by 
Newman Flower with over 50 illus, in Colour and Black-and. 
White. 1923. (A book for all lovers of Handel's Music.) 
25s. for 11s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 64, 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 

English ——— Figures of the Eighteenth Century by 
Wm. King. Coloured and other illus. 1925, 17s. 6d. for 
8s. 9d. Beautifully produced by the Medici Socy. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graefie, 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 95. 6d, 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927, 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush, 
1924. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. 9s, for 4s 

Scoundrels and Scallywags by Tom Divall, ex-Chief Inspector 
C.1.D., Scotland Yard. 1929. 6s. for 2s. 

Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. , Illus, 
1929. 7s, 6d. for 3s. 6d. 

The Great et of Sail by Andrew Shewan, - 16 illus. 1927. 
10s. 6d 

English Country Tite by Walter Raymond. Coloured illus, by 
Wilfrid Ball. 1924, 7s. 6d, for 4s. 6d. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevittze 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


S.W.1 


Room with Hot and y 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6 Beautiful Ballroom 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 
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